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View of Hinge showing one Side Plate, 
Back Plate and Floor Plate attached. 


300 lbs Pressure, or 10? 


Actual tests have conclusively proven that in the typical floor hinge the maxi- 
mum pressure of the spring against the bearing, that carries the weight of the 
door IS—300 Ibs. In the National No. 240 Ball-Bearing Floor Hinge this 
pressure is but 10 Ibs. 


Why the decided difference? It’s a matter of superior construction. In the 
National 240 the pressure of the spring is NOT against the hinge bearing 
which carries the weight of the door. It is absorbed by a 1-inch case-hardened 


roller, which prevents wear and tear on the hinge bearing—and keeps the 
door always firmly in center of opening when at rest. See illustrations. 


There is no better floor hinge made. The National 240 is used extensively 
by home owners, endorsed by architects, specified by contractors and build- 
ers, and recommended by hundreds of progressive hardware dealers. It will 
sell well in your community and pay you a more substantial profit because 
we sell only direct to the retail trade. 


Let us send you full information and quote prices. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 





Dark part shows frame which carries the Dark part shows how spring closing fea- 
weight of the door independent of the ture works, independent of part which 
spring closing feature. supports weight of door. 
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Toys Are Largely Instrumental in 


Bringing Children and 





Department Suggestions for 


the Holiday Season 


WW onus who complain that 
: children get on their nerves 

and are restless and cross, 
should visit the hardware merchant 
and buy toys instead of consulting 
nerve specialists. Keep children 
busy and you will keep them happy 
and out of mischief is not a proverb, 
but it is wise advice to follow. 

All summer long the tiny tots have 
played out of doors. Carts and kites 
have received their undivided atten- 
tion. With all outdoors for their 
playroom they have invented games, 
and have caused little real trouble to 
their mothers. Stormy days have 
arrived, however, and conditions 
have changed. It’s too cold for the 
little children to be out for more than 
a few minutes at a time. Darkness 
comes early during the winter, and 
even before the evening meal, the 
brood must be gathered into the 
house for an hour or two before bed- 
time. Naturally, they are rather 
tired at night, and with mother busy 
and unable to give them attention 
they are very apt to get into mis- 
chief, 

That’s what will invariably hap- 





Making Future Customers 


by Means of ‘Toys 


Their Parents to the Hardware 


Store—Some Timely Toy 


“ef 


pen unless their time is well filled 
with the joy brought by toys. Hard- 
ware merchants should tell the moth- 
ers of the land that they should give 
their kiddies interesting things with 
which to play. For when they are 
innocently engaged in playing games, 
and in enjoying toys they will not 
be likely to get into trouble. 

Toy advertisements should stress 
the point that children will not be 
annoying if they are given the proper 
things with which to amuse them- 
selves. Toy salesmen should tell 
mothers that they will lessen their 
cares and worries greatly by keeping 
the children interested. 


New Toys Always Needed 


Old toys wear out their welcome 
and usefulness just as old clothes do. 
Sammie wants a new train and Susie 
a new doll just as we older humans 
want new things. This being the 
case the alert merchant will empha- 
size the importance of adding new 
articles to the children’s play outfits. 

One of the best lines of toys to 
sell are those of an educational na- 
ture. What mother is there who 
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does not want her boy to be “smart’’? 
What father exists who does not 
want his little daughter to be known 
as “bright”? Secretly, every daddy 
thinks that he has about the cleverest 
children in the land, and mothers 
cannot see how any other youngster 
can know half as much as their own. 
Show the parents that a game will 
be instructive to the kiddies and 
they are sure to be interested and 
will be very apt to buy. 

There are scores of educational 
games and toys which the hardware 
man can pass on to the children of 
the land. Educational toys are among 
the best sellers, and they surely play 
a useful part in amusing and in- 
structing the little men and women. 
Selling such toys gives satisfaction, 
for they are really beneficial as well 
as amusing. And they are the kind 
of things that parents are especially 
willing to buy. 

The kindergartens of the present 
are teaching with games rather than 
with books. Education is not always 
to be found between the covers of a 
book, and one of the best ways to 
teach a thing so it carries with it a 
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Hardware merchants find velocipedes, express wagons and automobiles ideal 
Christmas items in view of their popularity with boys 


lasting impression is through the 
medium of games and toys. 

The ideal toy department should 
have salespeople that are interested 
in children. There is no place in this 
department for a grouch. Nothing 
but smiles should be seen. 

The Bartholemew Hardware Co., 
Michigan City, Ind., has a number of 
high school young women in its store 
at holiday time to show and sell toys. 
These young people have smiling 
faces and know how to use them to 
advantage. They are glad to see the 
little folks come in, are glad to an- 
swer their questions about toys, and 
to show the way to use them. They 
make friends with the little ones. It 


is just as important to win the 
friendship of the young customer as 
the old one. Cultivate the children 
and they will cultivate you. But if 
you are too busy to give them time 
and attention they will buy, or influ- 
ence their parents to buy elsewhere. 

Practical examples of the way the 
hardware dealer can display toys to 
advantage in his windows are shown 
by the photograph of the Christmas 
window displays of the Peoples Hard- 
ware Co., Gary, Ind. Ray Poore, the 
window designer for the Peoples 
Hardware Co., has long been known 
for the cleverness and originality of 
his displays. 

One wide assortment of toys de- 
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signed by Mr. Poore, with a huge 
candle as the center piece was a par- 
ticularly appealing window. Such a 
candle can be easily made by any 
dealer with stiff white cardboard 
surmounted by an electric bulb, real- 
istically covered by colored paper, 
wired and connected to a floor socket, 

Some dealers during the Christmas 
season have placed large candles in 
their windows accompanied by a card 
upon which was the query: “How 
long will this burn?” Some have 
even gone so far as to offer certain 
inducements for the guess that came 
the nearest to being correct. All this 
gets the attention. 

Another notable attraction in this 
window of the candle was the shelf 
arrangement fringed with cotton to 
represent snow. The assortment of 
toys, games and playthings was large 
enough to appeal to children of any 
age. 

The arrangement of the window 
display herewith depicted is equally 
as attractive and as representative a 
toy display as one would wish to see. 
Among the outstanding features of 
this display are the hanging shelves 
suspended from the ceiling of the 
window by wire which is covered 
with Christmas greens. The back- 
ground of this window is poultry 
wire, which gives it a typically hard- 
ware touch, but this is relieved of 
severity by Christmas greens. 

The huge doll suspended from the 
ceiling in a swinging chair is life- 
like enough to cause any little girl to 
stop and wonder. The general effect 
of these windows is peculiarly at- 
tractive and distinctive and worth 
close study because of the variety of 
articles they display. 














This toy window of the Peoples’ 


Hardware Co., 


Gary, Ind., designed by Ray Poore, carries a decided appeal to children 


Here we find articles adaptable to all ages of childhood from the baby’s swinging chair to the sleds and skates for older youngsters 









Tying Up Your Publicity with Local Events 


Worth While Advertising Obtained from Vaude- 


ville Act by Well Known Manufacturers Sug- 
gests Numerous Possibilities to Retailers 


ARDWARE men are constantly 

confronted with opportunities 

for publicity. It is the con- 
stant alertness of some dealers to 
take advantage of these opportunities 
that give “punch” to 


an excellent opportunity to establish 
firmly the value of his illusion, and 
to attract serious attention to his 
act. 

So on the next day he, working 


Disston worker took to the stage a 
Disston cross-cut saw (which he had 
made) and Messrs. S. Horace Diss- 
ton and Jacob Disston, Jr., were 
there to see that the saw was actu- 
ally used. The Diss- 





their advertising and 
make their stores the 
ones that are talked 
about. 

An incident that 
attracted considerable 
attention in Philadel- 
phia some weeks ago 
very clearly illus- 
trates how some of 
this publicity can be 
obtained by alertness 
on the part of the lo- 
cal man. It also dem- 
onstrates the value of 
tying up advertising 
with some _ unusual 
local event. 

It was announced 
that Horace Goldin, 


Royal _ Illusionist, 
would appear at 
Keith’s Theatre in 


Philadelphia, and pre- 
sent his new and 
startling illusion, 
“Sawing a Woman in 
Half.” Now sawing 
—even “Sawing a 
Woman in Half’’—re- 
quires a saw, and in 
Philadelphia is locat- 
ed the factory of Hen- 
ry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., makers of saws. 
Naturally this organ- 
ization immediately 
became interested in 
the proposition. Hun- 
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ton saw was used. No 
one—not even those 
on the stage—could 
diseover how the illu- 
was performed, 
{ the resulting pub- 


sion 


licity was of great 
value Mr. Goldin 
and to sellers of Diss- 
ton saws as well. 


This story is print- 
ed here to show how 
successfully this can 
be done, and to sug- 
gest how alert mer- 
chants can take ad- 
vantage of possibili- 
ties that are almost 
constantly occurring 
to secure for their 
stores the attention 
and comment of peo- 
ple in their immediate 
locality. 

There are any num- 
ber of ways in which 
a hardware merchan! 
‘an obtain publicity 
by means linking 
up his business with 
some local happening. 
Local celebrations, 
festivals, important 
meetings, parades - 


of 








dreds of people began 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., furnished the saw 
. “Sawing a Woman in Half.” An ambulance was also furni 
to wonder how the fortunate ly not called into use 
trick was done. One 
of the most common _ solutions with Disston, went about the propo- 


brought forth was that the saw used 
by Mr. Goldin in the act was not a 
real saw—that it came apart, or that 
the tooth edge bent and would not 
cut. 

So it was suggested that the 
Disston firm challenge Mr. Goldin to 
use a Disston saw in his act and do 
away with this suspicion. Mr. 
Goldin accepted the challenge. He 


realized that this challenge afforded 





used in the 


sition of carrying out the challenge. 
The above illustration shows one of 
the many touches of realism em- 
ployed to arouse interest in the act. 
The sign, partly hidden by the ambu- 
lance driver, reads “In Case the Saw 
Slips.” This ambulance stood out in 
front of the theatre before the act, 
and the saw was displayed in the 
lobby. 

At the a 


evening performance 
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all lend themselves 
favordbly to advertis 
ing a business. Every 
city and tow the 
country, pective 
audeville act Of siz events 
shed, | as pecu self, and 
I] these may be 


ntage of the wide- 
awake hardware store. It is up to 
the merchant capitalize 
events to his own profit. 

There is such a variety of mer- 
chandise carried in the hardware 
store that the problem of securing 
this publicity vastly simplified. 
There always some one article 
that can be used so that it will have 
a direct connection with the local 
event in question. 


utilized to the ad 


to these 


is 


is 
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sories in a retail hardware store. Why shouldn’t 
you be? Every jobber’s salesman that you meet 
is boosting them and has been for some time. You believe 
in motor accessories as sure profit makers for retail 
dealers. You’d believe in anything that could be listed 
on your old order books or printed in your catalog. [| 
have nothing against you personally, Burke, and I don’t 
mean to be nasty about it, but it gets a fellow a little sore 
when some salesman comes in and tries to load him up 
with a line of goods that isn’t moving the way it should.” 
By this time George Stark, proprietor of the Stark Hard- 
ware Co., was out of breath and was glad to pause. 
Jimmy Burke had felt cheerful over the prospects of 
a visit to the Stark Hardware Co., and had been sure 
that Mr. Stark would be very keen for the new model of 
the Switcho spotlight for use on pleasure cars and trucks. 
In the past Stark had done a good accessory business, and 
Burke almost knew that he was going to get some good 
business for his new light and other articles as well. 


Accessories Worthy of Enthusiasm 


Jimmy valued Mr. Stark’s good will and patronage, but 
he could not let this attack go unanswered. 

“Well, I guess you’re about right about my being enthu- 
siastic in selling accessories in a retail hardware store,” 
Burke began. “Why shouldn’t I be? And the reason 
every other jobber’s salesman feels the same way is only 
natural. We salesmen go all over our respective terri- 
tories, visiting stores in different towns, and meeting 
different dealers, and we have a wonderful opportunity 

to observe what is being done with accessories.” 
At this point Stark interrupted with, “Say, I did as 
good as any of them a couple of years ago, and up until 
, . a about the first of this year there was no one around here 
a ON a ee who sold more stuff than I did. But this year,” and the 
dealer threw up his hands, “why, I have had that box 
of fan belts for Complex cars in the back of the store 
for ten months. The people that make the car brought out 
a new model last month with a bigger fan pulley, and these 
belts won’t fit the new car. What am I going to do? So 
far this year my sales have fallen below last year’s. I 
moved my stock and counters to the rear because I could 
not afford to give too much prominence to an unprofitable 
line. You know I used to have them up in the front of 
the store on the left of the entrance. That was all right 
: ee when they were going strong. Now I have had to take 
a7. ¢ oe <~ my salesman off accessories, and put him in the paint 

Z. 


; Be 


ere sh Rho jé QO: course, you are enthusiastic about selling acces 


department in order to let him earn his salary. He doesn’t 
; know much about paints, either.” 
Shipley Hardware Co., Lafayette, Ind., helps the It was Jimmy’s turn again, and Stark had given him just 
motorist the lead he needed. “You know, Mr. Stark, you are not 
giving yourself a square deal on this proposition. This 
year has not been a good business year in any line up 
until the last three months. It has been a very unsettled 
period with numerous price drops. People have fallen 
for this depression talk and have fallen hard. The year 
has not been a criterion of anything. 

“You speak of fan belts for Complex cars. How about 
the old models? Somebody is using them, and they are 
the only ones that need new belts, anyway. Have you 
ever tried to find out who has bought the old cars swapped 
in on new ones? Have you ever advertised the belts, or 
put them in the window in an attractive way? I don’t 

8 SS, wh oe ‘ believe you have. 
Here’s the way Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, does it ° “Speaking of what other salesmen think about acces- 
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mniAuto Accessories 


Charles J. Heale 


st Story 


sories reminds me of the conversation I had the other 
day with Bill Hodes, our middle western representative. 
He was telling of his trips through Ohio and Indiana. He 
found all kinds of optimism in both of these states. In 
Mansfield, Ohio, one of the firms he called on was the 
Wagner Hardware Co. This store is not any larger than 
yours, and I don’t believe they have any more window 
space, but they make use of it. They have frequent win- 
dow displays, attractively laid out, showing general acces- 
sories, and they are doing a steady and profitable business 
in this department. 

“Our New England man recently told us of an acces- 
sory window in Bridgeport, Conn., made up by the Ameri- 
can Hardware Stores. They always have a section de- 
voted to this line, because they realize that it brings in 
the profits. This window showed a wide variety of stock, 
including extra chairs and spotlights, and it sold goods 
for the store. He also saw a good accessory department 
in the store operated by Foster-Farrar Co., Northampton, 
Mass. A large showcase dominates this section, and 
shows a stock of headlights, spotlights, funnels, polishes 
and horns to everyone entering the store. On top of the 
case are two or three counter displays of bulbs, ignition 
parts and goggles. These counter displays were fur- 
nished by manufacturers. You could have had the very 
same ones. 

“You have had these counter displays at your disposal 
and you have had all sorts of display material to choose 
from. Several manufacturers have offered to install win- 
dows, but you have always declined their offers. And 
yet you say that accessories are not profitable in your 
store. Not one of the stores I have mentioned had one- 
half the facilities for selling accessories that you have 
here. None of them had as-much window space, and you 
have almost as much traffic passing in one week as they 
have all year. 


Plenty of Opportunity for Accessory Sales 


“Here you are in a good business section of the biggest 
city in the country, on the main artery for tourists. The 
people of this section have plenty of work, and are, for 
the most part, in comfortable circumstances. There are 
countless pleasure cars being run in this section and hun- 
dreds of commercial cars are operated by factories and 
other business houses. 

“These cars all need tires, fan belts, spark plugs, spot- 
lights, bumpers, horns and goodness knows what. Why 
don’t you let your accessory salesman go out and get the 
business? Why don’t you advertise as these other firms 
do? Use your windows to tell the story of your stock. 
Give your accessories a good location in the store; make 
a department of them and let your trade know what you 
are doing. 

“Instead of letting down your efforts when money tight- 
ened, you should have doubled them. If you were in a 
tent that started to sag and fall you wouldn’t loosen or 
eut the guy ropes, but you would tighten them. Do the 
same in the accessory business.” 

Stark was beaten and he knew it. He had no comeback, 
for there wasn’t any. He suddenly realized that he had 
not gone about things in the right way, and the remarks 
of Burke, the salesman, stung him a little. 

“Well, Jimmy Burke, I think I’ll have to give accessories 
another trial along the lines you have described,” he said; 
“and what price per dozen did you say you could quote 
on those Switcho spotlights?” 
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Steinman Hardware Co., Lancaste r, Pa., bd ts H 
accessorics 









Edwards & Chamberlain, Kalamazoo, Mich., are also 
enthusiastic on the subject 






Miniature Kiln Increases Sales of China 


Interesting Demonstration of Methods Used in 
Manufacture of China Brought Business to 


HERE is a man running a hard- 

ware store out in Akron, 

Ohio, who has ideas. His 
name is Frank W. Givlar, and he is 
the manager of a branch store be- 
longing to the Geo. H. Bowman Co., 
Cleveland. 

This store’s sales are made up 
largely of aluminum ware and din- 
ner ware, the latter consisting of 
both domestic and imported china. 
When Mr. Givlar gets an idea, he 
hangs on to it and squeezes out every 
possibility. 

Business was rather bad-in Akron 
at the time, for the Rubber City had 
not fully recovered from the slump 
in the automobile tire industry, but 
Mr. Givlar didn’t “hang crépe on the 
door.” 

A Novel Idea 


He had an idea at the time in con- 
nection with the chinaware depart- 
ment that suggested possibilities. 
The more he thought the more he 
was convinced that the chief diffi- 
culty in marketing chinaware was 
the lack of appreciation on the part 
of the average woman as to its real 
value and_ worth. The average 


Store in Akron, Ohio 


woman who buys a dinner set has 
no idea of the numerous operations 
necessary to its manufacture, nor 
the skilled labor required of a potter. 
This is natural for only a very small 
number of people have ever seen a 
pottery. So, Mr. Givlar decided to 
bring the pottery to the store, and 
teach the prospective customers. In 
this way he planned to get them in- 
terested in china, and he succeeded 
in doing so. 
Featuring the Kiln 

First of all he proceeded to get 
in touch with an Akron pottery, and 
had a miniature kiln constructed. 
This was made of beaver board, 
painted to represent a real kiln, 
standing about 10 ft. high, with red 
glares inside. So it happened that 
on a certain Monday morning when 
the patrons entered the store, they 
saw a model pottery in operation. 

Behind a wall of saggers which 
are used to hold the soft body of the 
ware when fired in the kiln, a caster 
was at work casting hollow ware. 
On top of the saggers samples of the 
clays and minerals used in the com- 
position of the body, were displayed 


on one side, and on the opposite side 
were displayed the different materi- 
als used in the composition of the 
glaze. One sagger contained green 
ware ready to undergo its fifty-four 
hour firing in the biscuit kiln. 
Other saggers contained the biscuit 
ware before and after firing, showing 
the manner in which the flat ware 
was pinned up, and hollow ware was 
set up on stilts. Several pieces of 
the ware had been only half glazed 
in order to show the thickness of 
the glaze. 
Processes Explained 


Sheets of the decalcomania pat- 
terns were on display, and were ex- 
plained fully, and a young lady sat 
at her wheel applying the pattern to 


‘the ware and putting on the gold 


edges and handles. These processes, 
as well as the process of burnishing 
which was also shown, proved ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the public. 
Mr, Givlar gave talks illustrating 
every process by actually following 
the molding of the ware from the 
soft clay to the finished product. 
The crowds became so large that 
appointments had to be made in 
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This ts the miniature kiln installed in the china department of the Akron, Ohio, branch of Geo. H. Bowman Co. by Frank W 


Givlar. 
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It drew crowds of people and was a decided aid to sales 
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order to handle them properly. The 
public schools and Akron University 
sent entire classes of students to the 
store to hear the talk and to see the 
demonstrations, and 

were made days ahead. 
was a great success. 


reservations 
It certainly 





Featured by three notable addresses 
on the influence of the modern travel- 
ing salesman in the present business 
situation, delivered by two of the lead- 
ing retail hardware dealers in the 
metropolitan district, and by the su- 
preme counselor of the United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, and having 
as additional features the admittance of 
four new members, and a discussion of 
hardware mutual insurance, one of the 
largest meetings of the New York 
Hardware Boosters was held on No- 
vember 26 at the Hardware Club, 253 
Broadway, with R. W. Scobell, newly 
elected chief booster, presiding over the 
Session, 

Address of R. J. Atkinson 


R. J. Atkinson, director of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
and second vice-president of the New 
York State Retail Hardware Dealers 
Association, told of his experiences as 
a “knight of the grip” before he en- 
tered the retail business. The sales- 
man, Mr. Atkinson said, is often the 
only man that the average buyer knows 
or thinks of in relation to the firm he 
represents. He is the buffer for all 
complaints and is always between two 
fires, that of his customer and of his 
house. 

A dealer to be successful, said the 


When the week of the sale was 
over, a goodly percentage of Akron’s 
population had seen the educational 
demonstration, and had finally begun 
to realize the intrinsic value of a 
piece of china. They went home 
with a better appreciation of the 
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speaker, must cultivate the traveling 
salesman. “I have learned more about 
the hardware business,” he declared, 
“from traveling salesmen than in any 
other way. A good salesman can do 
more to help a dealer to save money 
in his buying, and to make profits in 
his selling than any other agency in 
business. And I say that,’ Mr. Atkin- 
son added, “with due _ respect to 
HARDWARE AGE. 

“One of the greatest problems that 
the dealer has to contend with is to 
find time to see the salesmen who visit 
him. Business hours during the past 
few years have been getting shorter 
while the number of salesmen has mul- 
tiplied. It seems to me to be important 
therefore, that salesmen should avoid 
duplication and doubling up on each 
other as much as possible once they 
learn how a dealer buys and handles 
the goods they carry.” 

Other Speakers 


H. A. Cornell, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee of the Metro- 
politan Hardware Association, and one 
of the best known dealers in the New 
York territory, requested the co-opera- 
tion of the Boosters in connection with 
the annual Metropolitan banquet to be 
held January 18 at the Hotel Commo 
dore. He then went on to say that he 
has always made it a point to be 












The activity occasioned by the kiln exhibit was reflected in all other de partments of the store 





real place of importance occupied by 
the old dinner set. Many, doubtless, 
began thinking that their old set was 
looking rather shabby, and that they 
had better replace it with a new one 
of more attractive pattern. Increased 
business proved this to the firm. 
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courteous to salesmen, and emphasized 
the value of the salesmen to the dealer. 
He protested against salesmen _per- 
sistently trying to sell a dealer lines 
which the dealer cannot handle in his 
particular locality. 

Following Mr. Cornell, George E. 
Hunt, supreme counselor of the United 
Commercial Travelers of America, 
urged the salesmen to study the prob- 
elms of the day. He said that national 
problems should be thought out by the 
business men of the country. He also 
spoke about the organization of which 
he is head, ; 

S. N. Sears, a former chief bo 
spoke about the New England group 
meetings which he attended, and stated 
that business conditions are slowly im- 


ster, 


proving in the principal industrial 
centers. 
Plans for the xt Boosters enter- 


tainment were discussed by C. C. Die- 
trich, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and a discussion of hard- 
ware mutual insurance was launched 
by Mr. Scobell. 
New Members 

The following were admitted to mem- 
bership: Herbert Van Baalen, The 
Carborundum Co.; Joseph Vanden 
Handel, Simmons Hardware Co.; Paul 
H. Prall, John H. Graham & Co.; E N. 
Post, Sargent & Co. 












Window Displays Run According to Schedule 


How the Firm of James & Hawkins, Inc., Works Out 
a Uniform System of Window Displays in 
Its Seven Branch Stores 


knowledged to be one of the 
most important subjects for 
consideration in conducting a mod- 
ern hardware business, and is deserv- 
ing of special attention at all times. 

So it was that with fourteen large 
windows in full view of almost half 
a milliop people daily that James & 
Hawkins, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., wisely 
decided they should have one man, 
who could devote his time and energy, 
exclusively to the advertising prob- 
lems of the seven branch stores of 
the company. 

Edward Denneck had been with 
the company for several years, and 
had done bookkeeping, sales work 
and had been manager of a number 
of the various branches. He knew 
the policy of the company, and was 
familiar with the trade in the towns 
in which the stores were located. He 
was the logical choice, and was ac- 
cordingly appointed to the position 
of advertising manager with head- 
quarters at Jamaica, N. Y. 

Mr. Denneck’s first step was to 
purchase an inexpensive show-card 
outfit. He then proceeded to study 
the course in show-card writing pub- 
lished regularly in HARDWARE AGE. 
He practised the various pen and 
brush strokes and learned two good 
alphabets. He now makes his own 
show-cards for all the stores and 
they are good ones. 


N DVERTISING is generally ac- 


Tying Up With the Manufacturers 


Shortly after this Percy G. James, 
the president, wrote a_ personal 
letter to several large manufacturers. 
The letter told of the seven stores, 
and stated that each had two spa- 
cious, well-lighted windows, care- 
fully designed for displays. It was 
suggested that the manufacturer 
send the best material available for 
window displays. The promise was 
made that each of the seven stores 
would use the displays for two weeks, 
and that they would be run by all 
the stores at the same time. The 
letter appealed to advertising man- 
agers, and many offers of special dis- 
plays began to come in. 

Mr. Denneck assigned the displays 
to each branch and gave the man- 
agers instructions for using them. 

Mr. Denneck tries to inspect each 


window as it is changed, and confers 
regularly with managers in order to 
find what is needed or desired. He 
also works up special windows of his 
own and sends them to the various 
branch stores. With his knowledge 
of the different towns Mr. Denneck 
finds it advisable at times to refrain 
from using certain displays in cer- 
tain branches. The branches at Glen 





EpitTor’s NoTe.—This is_ the 
third of a series of five articles 
describing various features of 
the branch store system as ap- 
plied to the hardware business 
by James & Hawkins, Inc., Ja- 
maica, N. Y. The fourth article 
will appear in an early issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. 





Cove and Bay Shore are on the sea- 
shore. During the warmer months 
he features boat supplies in the win- 
dows and omits the regular displays 
used by the other stores. 

A large chart is hung up in the 
Jamaica office of this company, and 
the advertising manager can tell at 
a glance where any display is being 
shown, how long it will be there, 
and when and where it will next 
appear. 

An attempt is made to change all 
windows at the same time. In this 
way one truck can be used in moving 
the displays from store to store at 
a minimum expense, and none of the 
windows are bare for more than a 
few hours. 

Mr. Denneck always endeavors to 
have plenty of open space in the 
windows, and believes that a clut- 
tered up display is anything but an 
asset. The windows in all the stores 
of this company are kept clean, and 
the lighting equipment is the best 
obtainable. The window lights are 
automatically controlled by a clock 
Switch which is set at nine or ten 
as desired. When that hour arrives 
the lights go out. 

Each store has a_ standardized 


- swinging electric sign, designed af- 


ter the trade mark style adapted by 
the company for its cards, letter- 
heads, bill posters and street car ad- 
vertising. 

Aside from the window displays 
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and an occasional circular the adver- 
tising appropriation for the year 
1921 has been spent exclusively for 
cards on the trains of the Long 
Island Railroad, which covers the 
same territory as the stores. In ad- 
dition to this bills are posted on 
the railroad’ station platforms. 
Cards are also used in the trains 
and surface cars of local rapid tran- 
sit companies. Both cards and 
posters have been standardized’ to 
include the company’s trade mark 
which is familiar to the residents 
and tourists of Long Island. 

Last year the company concen- 
trated its advertising efforts on local 
newspapers, and good results were 
obtained. The advertising program 
for the year 1922 has not been de- 
cided upon. 

Mr. Denneck has designed a num- 
ber of instructive windows which 
carry a decided educational appeal. 
For example, he recently ran a dis- 
play which told geographically how 
shellac is made. Pieces of the various 
grades of raw material were on view 
in the rear with descriptive cards 
in front. This window actually sold 
a stock of shellac in two days in one 
store. Each branch that had the 
display restocked during the period 
the window was used. The show- 
cards in the rear suggested uses for 
shellac in the house and office. The 
public was invited to come in and 
ask questions about shellac. The 
store managers read up on shellac, 
and consulted shellac salesmen so 
that intelligent answers could be 
given when customers made _in- 
quiries. 


Keeping the Managers Informed 


The thought of this window brings 
up another idea that is followed in 
connection with special window dis- 
plays. Mr. Denneck keeps the store 
managers informed as to his display 
plans, and whenever there is occasion 
for study he personally sees to it 
that the managers have the correct 
sources of information. 

Plenty of show-cards are made up 
for use in the windows and on the 
counters of the branch stores, but 
you will never find a profusion of 
cards cluttering a window so that all 
else is lost. 
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James & Hawkins, Inc., rotate their 
windows according to a _ definite 
schedule laid out by their advertis- 
ing manager, Edward Denneck. 
Here are three typical displays. 
The upper illustration shows bath- 
room fixtures and the lower paints 
and varnishes. Both of these were 
featured in the Richmond Hill 
branch. The oval shows how ‘the 
Hempstead branch displayed floor 
varnish 

















One Way of Regaining Lost Customers 


An Intimate Story of How a Hardware Merchant 
Brought Back Business Through the 


Medium of Service 


YENHERE were three hardware 
T stores in our town. Two had 
been there for years, and one 
had recently been opened. I was 
the owner of one.of the older stores 
and was doing well with it. One 
spring morning Dan Brady, a friend 
from boyhood and at that time an 
important building contractor, 
came in and made his desires 
known. 

“Howard,” he said, “send up 
twenty pounds of eight-penny nails 
to the new house I’m building for 
George Green.” 

“Why, Dan,” said I, “I’m afraid 
I'm out of eight-penny. How about 
six-penny or ten-penny ?” 

“No, I’ve got to have eights. 
Well, so long, Howard, I’ve got to 
rush, as I must make the 8:20 
train.” 

He went off down the street, and 
I forgot all about the matter. Some 
days later a carpenter’s apprentice 
came in. Handing me a memoran- 
dum, he said: “Mr. Smith, here’s 
a list of things Mr. Brady wants 
me to get.” 

I took the list. There were a 
dozen or more items. We had 
everything except some sprigs. I 
forget what the size was and how 





—send me up twenty pounds of nails 


many of them were wanted. It was 
a good order and netted a nice 
profit. What I lost on the sprigs 
was only three or four cents. When 
the things were ready I turned 
them over to the young fellow, at 
the same time returning him the 
list. 

“There, you have everything 
called for except the sprigs. Sorry 
I haven’t them, too.” 

He took the things in a spring 
wagon he had brought, turned 
round and drove off in the direction 
of the new schoolhouse which Dan 
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was then putting up. It was plain 
that the young man had come in 
just to get the one order filled and 
was now hurrying back without 
stopping at any other place. I was 
quite pleased. I had sold a big lot 
of goods and didn’t have to make 
delivery. A week or so later Dan 
came in and asked for four pack- 
ages of one-inch No. 10 round- 
headed screws. 

“We've only got three packages, 
Dan. Shall I wrap them up?” 

“Yes, but I’m going to need all 
four. You’re sure you haven’t an- 
other package?” 

“Not another one. Sorry, old 
man. We’ll have some later on. 
The drummer will be along in a 
week or ten days now, and I’ll or- 
der some more.” 

“Well, I won’t be able to wait 
that long. Put up the three, if 
that’s all you can do. I’ve got to 
be going.” 

Three months later my principal 
clerk said to me: 

“I wonder what’s the matter with 
Mr. Brady. He hasn’t been in him- 
self nor sent anyone in, so far as 
I know, for a pretty long time.” 

“Why, I hadn’t noticed, Tom. But 
I guess you’re right, now I come 
to think of it.” 

I called the other two men and 
found that they, as well as Tom, 
had noticed that we weren’t selling 
anything to Dan Brady. One of 
them said: 

“Mr. Smith, it can’t be that he 
ain’t buying stuff, for he’s rushing 
that big building for the Clover 
Cotton Co.” 

I went back into the office and 
sat down to think things over. No, 
Dan had no grouch against me. I 
saw him every Saturday night at 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall. He was 
just as friendly and jolly as ever. 
Of course, one of the clerks might 
have offended him in some way. 
However, it couldn’t be my chief 
assistant, because I had seen Dan 
stop him and his wife when they 
were out with the baby on last 
Saturday afternoon. They were all 
jolly enough. I called my man into 
the office. 

“Sam, do you suppose either of 
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the other boys has offended Dan 
Brady?” 

“No, Mr. Smith, I’m pretty sure 
there’s been nothing like that. Be- 
sides, I don’t think he is that smuil 
a man. He wouldn’t stop buying 
from us because he was mad with 
one of the boys. No, Mr. Smith, 
it’s something else. I don’t know 
what it is; but that isn’t it.” 

A few days later I got on the 
8:20 train to go into the city. Just 
as the train started, Dan jumped 
on. He came in and sat down be- 


be 


me 


—Dan stopped him and his wife 


side me. We talked about politics 
and local matters for a_ while. 
Finally, I said: 

“Look here, Dan, we don’t see 
you or any of your men at our store 
any more. What’s the trouble? 
Has anyone given you any offense?” 

“Why, no, Howard. I haven’t 
anything against you or any of the 
boys. You’re all good fellows.” 

“Well, then, what’s the answer? 
I don’t want your trade just be- 
cause you and I are friends and al- 
ways have been. But I want to 
know what’s wrong. Anything the 
matter with our prices?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Then I’d consider it a favor if 
you’d say exactly why we don’t have 
your trade the same as always.” 

“Well, Howard, it’s like this. I 
like you and I like the boys. You 
are all reliable and your goods are 
all right. But you don’t fill my or- 
ders up to the notch. And some- 
times that makes a lot of trouble.” 

“What do you mean about not 
filling your orders up to the notch?” 

“Just what I say. Now, How- 
ard, you know I didn’t start all 
this. I don’t want you to be offend- 
ed. But you would have me tell 
you.” 


“That’s all right, Dan. But I! 
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want to know more about this. Tell 
me’ just what you do mean.” 
“Very well, Howard. You re- 
member some months ago when I 
had to catch the 8:20 one morning? 
i wanted a lot of eight-penny nails 
and you didn’t have any in stock. 
Well, when I got back at noon I 
found that three carpenters had 
loafed at my expense all morning 
because they had no nails. I’m not 
blaming you. But you can see that 
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—three carpenters loafed all morning 


that wasn’t good business for me. 
You’ve got a perfect right not to 
have eight-penny nails. Then, 
some time after that we wanted 
sprigs. You didn’t have them. 
Well, that put things wrong again. 
It was more serious this time, be- 
cause the men who were to use 
them were expensive fellows I got 
from the city to put up decorative 
woodwork. Some time later on I 
wanted round-headed screws, and 
you weren’t able to give me the 
full amount. This made trouble 
and expense again.” 

“I’m mighty sorry about all this, 
Dan. But I don’t see how I could 
have helped it. You know we can’t 
always be full up with our stock. 
If you had gone to another store 
it would have been just the same, 
wouldn’t it? It wouldn’t have been 
eight-penny nails and sprigs and 
round-headed screws, maybe, but 
it would have been something else 
to give you just as much trouble.” 

Nothing was said for a while. I 
was thinking hard. What puzzled 
me was: Why was Dan quitting 
my store? Was he being taken care 
of better at some other store? How 
could this be possible? If a store 
didn’t have’ eight-penny nails, 
what was it going to do about it? 
Finally I said: 
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“Dan, the medicine you’ve been 
giving me doesn’t taste very fine, 
but I believe it’s doing me good. 
Suppose you give me a little more.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, what I mean is just this. 
For some reason you're leaving me. 
You say my prices are right. But 
you seem to think I’m somehow to 
blame when I can’t fill an order or 
a part of an order.” 

“No, Howard, I don’t think 
are to blame at all. You’ve gx 
right to run your store to suit your- 


self. It’s your store.” 
“Now, look here, Dan Brady, 
you’re side-stepping. Why don’t 


you come out and tell me what I 
can do to please as good a customer 
as you are—and as good a friend, 
too?” 

“Well, as long as you put it that 
way, Howard, I’ll come right out 
in the open and tell you just how 
I feel. I really believe you’ve the 
right and privilege to run your 
store to suit yourself, and it’s none 
of my business if it doesn’t: happen 
to suit me. But you ask me what 
you can do to please me, and that’s 
a different thing. Well, it would 
accommodate me and save me money 
if you filled my orders right up to 
the notch. Sometimes I think you 
cut your stock too low for your own 
good. But if you don’t happen to 
have eight-penny nails—why, if 
you sent one of your boys out and 
got them, you’d be running your 
store to please me. If you didn’t 
have enough of the sprigs, you could 
do the same trick. And so on. 

“I don’t want to give you instruc- 
tion, Howard, or teach you how to 
run a store. But that is the way 
the thing hits me. In fact, I'd 
rather pay a trifle more to get ser- 
vice that enabled me to feel that 
whenever I put an order in I was 
privileged to forget all about it and 
give my mind to other matters.” 

When I went to bed that night I 
lay awake a good while. I thought: 

“Gosh, that’s mighty bitter medi- 
cine. But I believe old Dan’s right. 
Now I come to think of it, it’s a 


. clerk at the s 


mighty good idea to run your store 
to suit your customers. It’s all 
very true that a fellow doesn’t have 
to do all sorts of things for his cus 


tomers. On the other hand, they 
don’t have to come to his store. 
It’s their privilege to stay away or 


go somewhere else.” 

And then I thought: 

“Well, after all, my customers are 
the ones that keep my store going, 
and I want to do all I can to make 
{ easy for them to keep on doing 
husiness with me.” 

And about that time a bigger 
thought came to me: 

“IT guess it’s mighty good busi- 
ness never to give your customers 


a chance an excuse to go to a 
competitor.” 

Next mo efore | went down 
to the store | up my senior 


| said: 
‘oat and go 
e he leaves 


“Sam, put on 
look up Dan Brady 








—and then T thouaht 
home. Leave one of the other boys 
in charge.” 

“All right, Mr. Smith, but what’ll 
1 do when I find him?” 

“Why, you tell him you’ve come 
for his day’s orders. And, say, 
Sam, whenever anybody comes in 
for something we’re out of, don’t 
tell ’em-we haven’t got it, but send 
out and get it. Then see that we 
order right off the bat. Watch our 
stock—we'’ve got to keep the range 
up and enough goods to fill orders. 
We’re going to give people what 
they ask for from now on.” 

Since that time we have had no 
difficulty in holding Dan’s trade. 








Making Full Roman Numerals for Price Cards 


Method Used in Making Popular Design for Price 
Tickets May Be Easily Learned—First 


Class Equipment Essential 


writing depends to a great ex- 

tent upon the confidence we 
have in our own ability to accomplish 
what the average man can do. The 
writer has repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that it requires no inborn 
artistic ability to letter show-cards 
that will actually assist in selling 
merchandise. But first of all we 
have got to sell ourselves the idea 
that we have the ability to do what 
so many others can do. In this age 
of keen business competition where 
only the fittest survive, we have 
simply got to beat the other fellow 
to it. “For we are judged by the 
record we make each day, and not by 
our ability to make a record.” 

The beginner should bear in mind 
when exhibiting his first attempts at 
lettering in the window that he is 
not selling thgshow-cards. It is not 
necessary that his work should be of 
a high calibre like the cards repro- 
duced herewith for example. 


writing in learning show card 


Chonan Numerals 
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the arrows and are numbered in the order in which they are made, 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


It is an acknowledged fact that 
the man who can write legible show 
cards has a decided advantage over 
the salesman who can do nothing 
more than sell goods over the coun- 
ter. 

After-inventory finds a number of 
hardware stores with various odds 
and ends of merchandise which must 
be disposed of. Think how easily 
this may be accomplished by display- 
ing them with the various prices 
marked in plain Roman figures. 


Things to Consider 


The first thing to consider is a 
place to do the work. Natural light 
is of course much better than gas or 
electricity, both for the eyes and for 
good judgment in laying out the 
ecard. If it is not convenient to 
work by daylight, the artificial light 
should be so arranged that it will 
not cast a shadow upon the work. 

A small slanting portable drawing 
board made of composition or beaver 


board, if made according to the fol- 
lowing instructions, will prove of 
great assistance to the beginner. 

The length should be about 36 
in. and the width about 24 in. The 
height of the central portion at the 
extreme should be about 8 in., and 
the lower portion about 2 in. This 
angle will give an incline of about 
45 deg. and will answer for all 
around show card work. A yard 
stick should then be nailed along the 
side of board at the left edge. This 
will greatly facilitate the process of 
measuring off and laying out show 
cards. A 24 in. wooden “T” square 
will permit the drawing of accurate 
horizontal lines, if the yard stick is 
secured mathematically accurate at 
the edge of the drawing board. 

In order to do good work it is 
essential that the beginner should 
possess the very best brushes, show 
card inks and pens. Camel’s hair 
brushes are not to be recommended 
for show card writing. Short hair 























This illustration, which shows the method of making the full Roman numerals, is self-explanatory. 
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The various strokes follow 


The crosses show where the brush has been removed 
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This shows how waste may be eliminated in making price cards of various size 


red sable brushes are the only 


* brushes to be considered, on account 


of their resiliency and durability. 
They usually cost about three times 
the price of camel’s hair, but will last 
many years if properly taken care 
of. After using rinse them in cold 
water only, and flatten out the hairs 
between the fingers, then place them 
away to dry in a glass with the 
handles down. The beginner should 
never permit anyone to borrow his 
brushes as this practice has ruined 
many a “favorite brush.” 


Good Brushes to Use 


The following sized brushes are 
recommended: One each, Nos. 5, 8, 
10 and 12; two dozen Soennecken 
pen points (assorted), Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4, Any one of the following 
brands of prepared show-card inks 
will be found satisfactory, “Devoe,” 
“Carter’s,” ‘“Willers’,” “David's,” 
and “Bissel’s.’ These same inks 
may be used for the pen if a small 
quantity of water is added. They 
are put up in small convenient two- 
ounce jars that retail for twenty-five 
cents each. 
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The full Roman numerals _illus- 
trated herewith are the most popular 
of all designs for large and small 
price tickets. They are made by first 
outlining (following the arrow in- 
structions), and then filling the cen- 
ters with solid colors. The reader’s 
attention is called to the open spaces 
or “breaks” in the outline of each 
numeral indicated by a cross-mark. 
This denotes just where the brush 
was removed from card and where 
it was again replaced. The several 
arrows indicate that all strokes 
were made from left to right. The 
beginner should make a rough pencil 
outline of each numeral first, and 
then re-trace over this with a No. 
5 or 8 brush. Then fill in the center 
with a larger sized brush. It is a 
mistake to fill the brush too full. 
What is known as a “full sheet” 
of cardboard is a regular stock size 
sheet measuring 22x28 in. This may 
be cut up into nine or ten different 
sized price tickets without leaving 
any odd strips of waste. The illus- 
tration herewith showing the differ- 
ent sizes, was drawn on a full sheet 
of cardboard. For variety of style, 
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the display space these 
cards may be lettered either “up- 
right” or “landscape,” upright mean- 
ing the smaller dimension at the top, 
and landscape means just the re- 
verse, 


or to suit 


Practice Essential 


To make real headway in learning 
show-card writing, the beginner 
should practice at least from fifteen 
minutes to one-half, hour every day 
until he has gained a thorough know]- 
edge of the basic strokes used in the 
construction of each letter or numer- 
al. Then the next step is to learn 
the correct spacing of words and be- 
tween letters. When practising the 
numerals do not begin by practising 
them in sequence from 1 to 0, as 
shown on the plate, but practise them 
in sets of two and three numbers 
such as 12¢., $34, $5.67, 89c., etc. 
This method not only employs all the 
but teaches space allot- 
ment as well. In practising it is not 
necessary to use good wrapping 
paper. Old newspapers will answer 
just as well and will not cost you 
anything. 


numerals, 





Supplying the Farmer with Winter Hardware 


Wood Cutting, Ice Harvesting and Dairy Farming 
Require Supplies Which Can Be Obtained 


from the Hardware Store 


| | coin we are again with an- 

other Yuletide season almost 

upon us, and, as hardware 
merchants, our thoughts are largely 
upon this approaching season with 
its displays of hardware for the 
Christmas shoppers. 

But not all of the business we are 
going to do this month will come 


By A. H. VAN VorIs 


The more prosperous farmer may 
use a drag saw machine which does 
the work in a wholesale manner. 

If not a drag saw, then he will use 
a circular or cut-off saw, which we 
have often seen, zipping its way 
right merrily across the log, lopping 
off length after length. 

But perhaps we can’t consider 
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contained in this 








timely ad and ad- 
vise your customers 





to protect thei 
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from these folks who visit our stores 
for Christmas purchases. 

Winter has its own distinctive 
hardware for the farmer, which, if 
not confined exclusively to this 
month, will at least ring up many 
sales of its own along various lines. 

Winter hardware—now what kind 
of merchandise rightfully belongs in 
such a classification? 

What is the farmer going to need 
this month, which will bring him to 
our stores? 

As I look at it, one thing of con- 
siderable moment to our rural neigh- 
bors is the item of wood cutting. 

Taking it by and large, perhaps 
not as many farmers are burning 
wood these days as formerly, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of securing 
adequate farm help, and the high 
prices paid to those they do employ. 
All of us have listened to this lament 
many times over, if our store is lo- 
cated in one of our smaller towns. 

However, there is still enough 
wood cutting in most communities 
to warrant our attention to the es- 
sential tools for this little home in- 
dustry of the wood-lot and farm- 
yard. 


these more prosperous chaps, with 
their saw machines and gasoline en- 
gines, as typical of the average run 
of our customers, 

Lots of others will have their wood 
supply to lay in and they are going 
after it with a cross-cut saw, a very 
competent tool with hard-muscled 
man-power at each end of it. 

The buck saw is very handy for 
working up the smaller stuff, and, 
of course, we assume the axe as an 
able accessory to the fact that lots 


of little chunks of wood make many 
a big wood pile, and we might as wel] 
throw in a splitting wedge for good 
measure. 

Now suppose our friend, the farm- 
er, is going to haul logs from his 
wood-lot to his back-yard where he 
is working them up into cord wood 
for the winter. Suppose still further 
that he has to go up hill and down 
to get to that wood-lot. To make 
things real interesting for him, 
Jack Frost may have put a nice slip- 
pery coating of ice onto that road, 
after freezing up the road-bed good 
and solid. 

In that event, good old Dobbin 
isn’t the horse he used to be in the 
summer time out in the hay field, 
unless he is sharp shod with never- 
slip shoes and calks. This means 
another visit to the hardware store. 

The number of neverslip shoes and 
calks which change hands over our 
hardware counters and end up on 
Dobbin’s feet is surely astounding, 
if we try to keep track of the kegs 
of shoes, and the hundreds of screw 
and drive calks we sell. 

With a good swing at this business 
in November and lots more of it in 
December we shouldn’t hold out on 
Jack Frost as being unfriendly to 
the hardware man. 

Another fact in he!ping develop 
winter hardware sales to the farmer 
happens this way. 

The shortest day of the year comes 
to us on December 21. This natur- 
ally means fewer hours of daylight 
and more of darkness. It is thus 
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significant that the farmer, like all 
the rest of us, must use more arti- 
ficial light in doing his chores about 
the barn. He must have a good lan- 
tern, and when he comes to our store 
for the lantern, we may be able to 
make him purchase a handy flash- 
light too, for the house. 

And how do you suppose that same 
hardworking fellow tears himself 
loose from a nice, warm bed some 
hours before the rest of us begin to 
think of getting up? 

It may be that some of them are 
such lightning time calculators that 
they know just when to turn out in 
the morning, but I’ll wager that most 
of these early birds who have to get 
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store. We find this true from actual 
experience with the line. 

This is also the season of the year 
when we will sell a considerable 
amount of the lighter grades of com- 


position roofing and of sheathing 
paper. As you know, the farmer 
uses this for protecting his ibles 


and chicken-house from the chili cold 
of zero weather. He knows t 

is a good investment for his s 
and poultry. 

In like measure, now is the ti 
for us to sell window glass and putty. 
Many a broken pane goes unnoticed 
during the warm months and must 
now be replaced since half cared-for 
stock does not give the yield which 
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have an ice-house adjoining his home. 

During the milk drivers’ strike in 
New York City, many farmers had 
the unpleasant experience of having 
their milk refused for acceptance at 
the station on certain davs. The 
man who had no ice to keep his milk 
over, or who did not have a separator 
and churn to convert it to butter, 
was surely in a bad way. 

Possibly the ice-ponds may not be 
frozen over at the present time, but 
he ice harvest is coming and the 
wise farmer will purchase his ice 
tools while he has a chance to get 
vear we advise our farmer 

to place an early order for 

















In order to keep the stove and the grate supplied with wood you first have to split the wood, so remind your customers that th 


need axes. 


up by lamp light in order to hustle 
the morning’s milk to the station, de- 
pend every morning on the none-too- 
gentle tones of an alarm clock to sing 
its little ding! dong! song to them. 

And speaking of alarms, big, little, 
plain-faced, night-dial, steady and 
intermittent, the hardware store of 
to-day is just as logical an outlet for 
them as the jewelry store across the 
street. 

The farmer must have an alarm 
clock to regulate his daily rising. 
When he comes to the hardware 
store and sees a nice display of them 
in the show case, or sees them in 
our windows, or reads about them in 
our advertisements, it’s quite natur- 
al that he should make his purchase 
at the store which he visits most for 
other farm supplies—the hardware 


leve’s a mighty attractive, 


comes from comfortably housed ani- 
mals. 

Another item of winter hardware 
for the dairy farmer is the tank 
heater. It is claimed by dairy ex- 
perts that cows will not drink a suffi- 
cient amount of cold water when it 
is chilled beyond a certain tempera- 
ture by the cold weather of winter. 
Inasmuch as they must be watered 
in order to yield milk, some wise 
soul has conceived the idea of mak- 
ing a special sort of stove to be 
placed in the water tank or trough. 
We are now able to include the tank 
heater in our hardware stock. For 
the farmer who doesn’t want to lay 
down the price of the heavy cast 
iron heater, the one made of galvan 
ized sheet fills the bill very nicely. 

The practical dairy farmer should 


yet simple, axe display 


their ice plows and just as surely as 
ice harvest time rolls around, some 
of them get left on account of the 
rush of orders at the factory. 

The whole set of ice cutting tools 


—plow, splitting bar, canal bar, 
tongs, etc.—afford a profitable, al- 
though seasonable, business for our 
hardware stores. It seems to me 


that we are rendering the farmers a 
practical assistance in asking them 
to look after their needs early 
enough to be sure of getting them. 

Did you ever sit down to a farm- 
er’s breakfast table? 

If so, you will surely remember 
the huge mound of steaming pan- 
cakes in the center of the table, with 
home-made sausage and gravy and 
maple syrup. 

These pancakes came from a 
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When the roads are covered with snow and ice the horses must be sharp shod, 


Now is 


the time to feature calks °* 


ing hot griddle and the griddle came 
from the hardware store. 

The griddles we sell to-day are 
made of light, polished steel, as con- 
trasted with the old style heavy cast 
ones. The advantage of the modern 
griddle means that it heats more 
quickly, is lighter to handle, cakes 
do not stick to its polished surface 
and since it requires less greasing, 
there is less smoke in the kitchen. 
We do not fail to point out these 
factors in selling a griddle, and com- 


monplace though they may be, these 
facts seem to interest the farmers’ 
wives. 

Then about that home-made saus- 
age on the breakfast table. 

A few weeks ago that same deli- 
cious morsel was probably grunting 
and rooting its way around the barn- 
yard. He came to us through the 
medium of the butcher knife, the 
cleaver and the sausage grinder, and 
these, by the way, came from your 
store or mine, no doubt. It seems a 
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bit hard on Old Porker, but that 
sausage was mighty good after all, 

In the winter, shoe soles and boot 
taps must be in good condition to 
withstand the hard frozen ground, 
and we find that many farmers are 
their own cobblers, pounding away 
on the shoes of their family of an 
evening after the day’s work is done. 

We scarcely think of these homely 
every-day things as being worthy of 
even our passing interest, in consid- 
ering the merchandise which we like 
to read about in our favorite trade 
paper. On the other hand, however, 
when we stop and remember how 
many boxes of shoe nails, how many 
cut taps, leather strips, rubber soles, 
bottles of leather and rubber cement, 
standards and lasts, shoe wax and 
thread we pass out over our counters 
each year, we really shouldn’t refuse 
to give this humble merchandise just 
a passing thought now and then. 

To be sure we can’t work up much 
enthusiasm over a box of % clinch- 
ing shoe nails, but they bring their 
little pennies into our hardware cof- 
fers every time they leave the store, 
so here’s to our more humble hard- 
ware. 

Let’s be glad for the merchandise 
we are going to sell during the winter 
months, big and little, and let’s turn 
at least one per cent of our interest 
to it, even though Santa Claus de- 
mands the other ninety and nine this 
month. 


Tire Manufacturers Seek to Abolish Mileage Guarantee 


Efforts to eliminate the tire mileage 
guarantee are being made by the Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division of the Rubber 
Association of America, so that the 
chief evils which have for years caused 
loss to consumers, dealers and manu- 
facturers through improper claims for 
adjustment may be corrected. 

“Adjustments based on claims other 
than because of manufacturing defects 
strike at the efforts of the industry to 
secure tire economy,” says a statement 
recently issued by the Rubber Associa- 
tion. “Dealers have been placed in the 
embarrassing position of losing the 
good will of the tire users, and manu- 
facturers have borne the brunt of the 
loss due to claims which have arisen 
out of public misconception of the re- 
sponsibility of tire manufacturers. 

“All of the abuses have tended to in- 
crease costs, and the whole purpose of 
the present movement is to eliminate 
the waste due to these causes. 

“Under the plan there is a revision 
of the old guaranty in the form of a 
new manufacturer’s standard war- 
ranty, aimed to clear up misunder- 
standings the public may have had re- 
garding the manufacturer’s responsibil- 
ity. A standard claim form is also be- 


ing placed in the hands of dealers. The 
manufacturers are taking steps to put 
the plan into effect immediately. The 
new manufacturer’s standard war- 
ranty and the standard claim form 
have already been welcomed by the 
National Tire Dealers’ Agsociation as a 
constructive measure. Through the 
plan all claims covering alleged defects 
will be presented in a uniform manner 
for consideration by the tire manufac- 
turer. 


Eliminating Adjustments 


“The form should result in the elimi- 
nation of ‘policy’ adjustments, which 
have been the bugbear of the tire in- 
dustry since its inception and have 
caused losses running into large sums 
annually. Hereafter manufacturers 
will consider alleged defective tires 
only on the basis of general appear- 
ance, and the condition in which they 
are returned by the customer. No 
claims will be considered unless the 
standard claim form is executed by the 
tire owner. The claim form does not 
enter into the transaction between the 
dealer and the consumer at the time of 
sale, and is only to be used when the 
tire owner may have occasion to present 


a claim based on defective workman- 
ship or material. 

“The warranty is to be printed on 
price lists, tags and stickers accom- 
panying tires, etc., much in the same 
manner as the former so-called guar- 
anty was used. That portion of the 
warranty that covers the change in 
policy toward adjustments reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We do not guarantee automobile 
tires for any specific mileage, but every 
pneumatic automobile tire bearing our 
name and serial number is warranted 
by us to be free from defects in work- 
manship or material. 

“Tires claimed to be defective will 
be received only when all transporta- 
tion charges are prepaid, and when ac- 
companied by this company’s claim 
form duly filled out and signed by own- 
ers. If, upon examination, it is our 
judgment that the direct cause of the 
failure of the tire to render satisfac- 
tory service is attributable to faulty 
material or workmanship, we will at our 
option, either repair the tire or replace 
it for a charge which will compensate 
for the service rendered by the re- 
turned tire, based upon its general ap- 
pearance and condition.” 








Juvenile Vehicles Speed Up Turnovers 


Adding Lines of Quick-Selling Merchandise 
Increases the Merchant’s Profits and 


Keeps His Stock Moving 





ITH business experts recom- 
mending confidence, the time 
seems ripe for the merchant 
to look within his stocks and de- 
termine their relative “t. 0. watts.” 
This is a term which I like to use 


By WILLIAM L. DIEMER 


President The American National Compa 


” 


high “t.o. watts” and let it help 
sell the low “t. 0. watt” stock. 
Following the first plan, the 
dealer figures how much of each 
article sells each month. Then, in- 
stead of buying for a long period, 


dition, at the beginning of the year 
he has available $5,500, which or- 
dinarily went into the line, to in- 
vest In many other articles. 
Sounds sensible, doesn’t it? And 
it is as simple as it is sensible. The 
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The modern child wants an automobile of his own fully as much as his father wants one, 


This display of juvenile vehicles by 


the Geo. J. Marquardt Co., Toledo, Ohio, brought many youthful auto enthusiasts to the store 


to describe the power of turnover 
of various items of merchandise. 

He will find in many instances 
that the “t. 0. watts” are low. Mer- 
chandise, representing a great out- 
lay of capital, stands on the shelves 
or floor, in many instances more 
ornamental than useful. Some of 
this may be sold each month, but 
the greater part is like his poor 
relations — with him constantly 
throughout the year. 

There are two courses of action 
open to the dealer who would rid 
himself of low “t.o. watt” goods. 
One is to radically reduce the 
stocks, the other is to add a line of 


he buys only as much of that item 
as he knows from actual figures 
will move from the store in one 
month. If he has been spending 
$6,000 a year on one line, and can 
sell only $500 worth in a month, 
the next year he starts with the 
$500 worth of that stock. At the 
end of the month, when it is all sold, 
he immediately reinvests the $500, 
and likewise for the next ten 
months. Each month he turns over 
that $500, with the result that at 
the end of the year he has sold as 
much merchandise as before, but 
with a much greater percentage of 
return on capital invested. In ad- 
81 


only thing necessary is to compute 
the average amount of business 
done each month in each line, and 
then buy accordingly. If the stock 
is too light one month, more can 
be bought the next; if too heavy, 
the purchase is correspondingly 
less for the succeeding month. 
Surely the advantage of doing 
the same amount of business on a 
monthly turnover of $500 as with a 
yearly outlay of $6,000 is too obvi- 
ous to emphasize. And the beauty 
of this method is that it works as 
well with davenports as with doll 
as satisfactorily with cas- 
as with coaster wagons. 


carts, 
seroles 
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Whatever the line you carry, you 
can successfully operate this plan. 

The second, that of adding a line 
which sells readily and using it to 
stimulate “t. 0. watts” in other lines, 
is favored by many merchants, 
Take juvenile vehicles, for instance, 
which, most dealers agree, almost 
sell themselves. ‘This line can be 
added successfully by a great va- 
riety of stores. It lends itself 
readily to window and floor display, 
which attract the children. Sooner 
or later, when what you sell in- 
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terests the youngsters, the parents 
will come into your store. Once 
the wheel plaything is purchased, 
your opportunity to sell some of 
the items which take more effort 
is at hand. The purchaser is in 
an excellent frame of mind, either 
because of the joy of the little one 
who is with him or because he has 
a mind-picture of the delight in 
store for sonny or daughter. He 
is willing to look and listen, and 
often purchases more than you had 
expected to sell. 
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Every juvenile vehicle you sel] 
has a similar double “t. 0. watt.” 
It moves quickly itself and may be 
the means of making the sale for 
different merchandise which takes 
longer to sell. Consistent adver- 
tising and display of the high 
“t,o. watt” wheel goods will lighten 
the sales load of the greater part 
of your other stocks. 

Both plans are worth the consid- 
eration of the up-to-date dealer who 
plans his modern merchandising in 
terms of “t. 0. watts.” 


Let’s Go and Get the Business! 


Selling Conditions Are Different To-day and 


the 


Salesman 


Must Change His 
By A. K. Trout 


Tactics 


Vice-President, Waverly Novelty Co., New York City 


NE decayed apple will spoil a 
6) whole barrel; one man with a 
hang-over will put the whole 
factory out of tune, and one pessi- 
mistic salesman will spread more 


gloom and do more damage than a 
Kansas cyclone. 

On my way to Chicago recently I 
saw two traveling men meet in the 
buffet car and, after a handshake, 
the old, old question, ‘“How’s busi- 


Salesman No. 1. 
“Rotten,” replied No. 2. That man 
should have been fired right then 
and there. Imagine a man in that 
frame of mind going out to sell 
goods. Why, he could not even give 
them away! With a long face and a 
brain full of “fake phantoms,” hard 
time thoughts, he would gloom a man 
who was holding out his money 
ready to buy. 

The trouble is that for the past 
five years business has been coming 
so easy for these latter day saints 
who call themselves salesmen, they 
have developed into a lot of order 
takers, with their wishbone where 
their backbone should be. Most of 
the time, at that, they have been so 
dog-gone lazy that they even made 
the customer write up his own order. 


The Punch Is Lacking 


Salesmen both wholesale and retail 
are soft; they are out of training; 
their brains have been inactive so 
long that they have lost the knack 
of selling. They have not the ready 
selling arguments, statistics and 
facts to hand out. In short, they fail 
to put it over because they lack the 
pep and punch of the old days. 

Can you imagine Jack Dempsey 
getting into the ring to fight a cham- 
pionship battle without being trained 


ness?” asked by 


and conditioned to the minute? Can 
you imagine him climbing into the 
ring with the thought uppermost in 
his mind that Carpentier could lick 
him? Not on your life! Dempsey 
spent ten solid weeks getting ready, 
and when the time came he was 
ready. He knew he was right and 
had faith and confidence in his abil- 
ity and he delivered the goods in 
short order. He had the Punch. 
Change Your Selling Tactics 

Selling conditions are different to- 
day than they were five years ago, so 
therefore it’s up to the salesman to 
change his tactics and meet the con- 
ditions, and have punch and ability 
to knock the gloom and hard time 
idea out of the buyer’s mind. 

There is nothing on earth so con- 
tagious as enthusiasm. Go to a ball 
game or a horse race, some fellow 
gets up and yells and 40,000 people 
follow suit, yelling like Comanche In- 
dians right along with him. And 
ninety-nine out of every hundred 
could not tell you why. Contagious 
enthusiasm—that’s all, and the same 
psychology applies to selling. 

Greet your customers with a smile; 
tell them your story with a smile of 
confidence on your face, not a sickly 
grin but a good, healthy smile. 
Create in your customer a feeling of 
confidence, show him that the end of 
the world is not yet. Put pep into 
your conversation, shoot straight, 
and you will come mighty near get- 
ting at least part of what you go 
after. 

There is only one business that I 
know of that calls for a serious-look- 
ing, gloomy mug and that is the-un- 
dertaker, and no live one does busi- 
ness with him—his customers are all 


dead ones. Some day some wise boy 
with a winning smile is going to get 
into that coffin-peddling game, and, 
believe me when he does, what that 
old, optimistic smile will do will be 
a revelation. Everybody seeks hap- 
piness, sunshine and pleasant things 
—no one looks for gloom. 

A good thing to remember is this: 
That every man has troubles enough 
of his own—never mind telling him 
yours! 

Now, then, what I am trying to 
get over to you is this thought: There 
is business to be had if you will only 
go out and get it. Cut out this gloom 
stuff, this self-pity, hard-time talk, 
and, “When things get back to nor- 
mal I’ll do this and do that.” Do it 
now. Pitch in, admit that you have 
been weak-kneed, soft and out of con- 
dition; change your white liver for a 
red one; be a he man; get out of the 
order taker’s class; be a salesman. 
Sell yourself all over on your own 
line of goods. Talk to yourself with 
a smile that won’t come off. Try it 
on the dog, practice it, think it, live 
it and soon you will believe it. When 
you do you can pass it on by selling 
it to some one else in exchange for a 
real order for real merchandise. 


Everybody Pull Together 


We are standing on the doorstep of 
a New Year, 1922. Come, Mr. Man- 
ufacturer, Mr. Salesman, Mr. Jobber, 
Mr. Dealer and Mr. Consumer, let us 
all get together and make this com- 
ing year the happiest and most pros- 
perous in America’s business history. 
We can do it if we will all pull to- 
gether in the same direction. Don’t 
let’s worry why black hens lay white 
eggs. Let’s go get the eggs! 
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- Interior Displays Sell Safety Razors 


Shaving Accessories Are Seen to \dvantage in 
Show Cases and Are Adaptable to This 


man first began to deem it 

~ necessary to remove the beard 
from his face, and to appear clean- 
shaven in public. Certain it is that 
the custom was inaugurated long be- 


Hy mn does not record when 


Type of Display 


essential implement of mankin 

Some men preferred to shave them- 
selves rather than have barbers per- 
form the function for them, but the 
fact that many could not do so with- 
out cutting themselves led to the in- 


different. Displaying them in 
ases, however, is another mat- 


(he accompanying 


illustration 
shows a display of a popular brand 
of satety razors in the store of Hib- 

















fore written records. Shells and 
sharpened pieces of flint were the 
first implements to be used, but with 
the introduction and the tempering 
of bronze and iron crude razors be- 
gan to appear. As time went on the 
material entering into their manu- 
facture was improved, but through 
the centuries the shape remained 
practically the same with but few 
minor changes. 

Recently, however, innovations 
have taken place with respect to this 


they are 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, have fully realized the interior display value of safety razors 
shown in this illustration proves it 


troduction of an entirely new type. 
So it was that the safety razor came 
into being. The old style, however, 
has not lost in popularity, and vies 
with the safety razor, and each style 
has its advocates. 

Safety razors are particularly 
adapted to indoor display. Although 
a number of excellent windows fea- 
turing this style have been seen from 
time to time, nevertheless it is a 
difficult matter to fill a large window 
with them so that it will be essen- 
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The wa hich 


bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago. An entire showcase has been 
given over to them, and they have 
been arranged in such a manner that 
they cannot fail to catch the eye of 
the visitor to the store. To the left 
of the showcase mounted upon a 
pedestal is seen a smaller case in 
which are featured several de luxe 
sets of this much-needed article. The 
display is simple, dignified and withal 
effective, and it succeeded in selling 
the articles displayed. 
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WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT VE- 
HICLE AND JLSARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 17, 18, 
19, 1922. Headquarters, Coates House. 
Sessions in Century Theatre. H. J. 
Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

PAcIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Denver, Col., Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1922. W. 
M. McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Col. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Jan. 
24, 25, 26, 27,1922. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Atheneum Hall, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, sec- 
retary, Sturgis. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 24, 25, 
26, 1922. Headquarters, Adolphus Ho- 
tel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 1808 Main 
Street, Dallas. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boise, week of Jan. 31, 1922. 
Dates to be announced later. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Wheeling, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1922. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASssSo- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Lincoln, Jan. 31, 
Feb. 1, 2, 3, 1922. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, 414-417 Little Building, Lin- 
coln. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Minot, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. Charles 
N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 


Death of James Kinsman 


James Kinsman, sales representative 
for North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
died recently from an attack of acute 
indigestion. Mr. Kinsman had traveled 
among the trade extensively through 
New England and New York State 
since 1892. He was a member of the 
New England Hardware Associates, 
having joined in 1911. He had been 
a very active and interesting man and 
when attending the recgnt convention 
at Atlantic City he appeared to be in 
good health. His death came unex- 


Coming Hardware Conventions 
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IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. Ex- 
hibition at the Coliseum. A. R. Sale, 
secretary, Mason City. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, City Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. W.B. 
Porch, secretary - treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. 
LeRoy Smith, secretary, 1112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon D. 
Nish, secretary, Elgin. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Columbus, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Deshler Hotel. ' Exhibition, Mem- 
orial Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. 
Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 
1922. KF. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 
North Broadway, St. Louis. 





pectedly, following an auto trip with 
friends. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post a story was run called 
“The Modernizing of a Country Mer- 
chandise Store.” The basis of descrip- 
tion was gained from a survey made at 
the store of the Lindner Hardware Co., 
Tulare, Cal. The fixtures for the hard- 
ware department mentioned in this 
story were designed by Karl S. Geisel- 
hart, manager of the hardware and im- 
plement departments. 
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VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE Associa- 
TION CONVENTION, Roanoke, Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1922. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

NEw YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1922. Exhibition at Exposition Park, 
Headquarters and sessions at Powers 
Hotel. J. B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 
City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mitchell, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922, 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1030 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., 
April 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, La., 
April 19, 20, 21, 1922. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary - treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Am- 
rillo, Texas, May 8, 9, 1922. C. L. 
Thompson, secretary, Canyon, Tex. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION; com- 
posed of, Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem, May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre- 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Chicago, week of 
June 19, 1922. Hotel headquarters 
have not yet been decided upon. Her- 
bert P. Sheets, secretary - treasurer, 
Argos, Ind. 


Al. G. Wright Opens Store 


Al. G. Wright is no longer represent- 
ing the Wyeth Hardware & Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., in south- 


western Kansas and northern Okla- 
homa, which territory he has traveled 
for the past twenty years. He is now 
devoting his entire time and attention 
to his own store, the Al. G. Wright 
Hardware Co., Arkansas City, Kan. 
The store is being remodeled, and it 18 
expected that it will be one of the most 
attractive stores in the Southwest when 
completed. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Howipay Opportunities FoR HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


HRISTMAS this year brings with it 

more than the usual opportunity for 

the hardware merchant. It is the one 

season of the year when the most re- 
luctant buyer is impelled to buy, and when the 
most liberal buyer is tempted to extravagance. 
Expectant eyes upon every city street are alert 
to the significance of the display designer’s art 
and are eager for a glimpse of practical and 
appropriate gifts. 

Considering the changes that business is 
undergoing at present and which will probably 
continue to be felt for several months to come, 
it is a matter of supreme importance for dealers 
everywhere to see that every possible effort is 
made, so that any and all customers who enter 
a hardware store during the holiday period will 
leave that store carrying with them not only the 
merchandise they purchased, but an indelible 
impression of confidence in that store in particu- 
lar, and in hardware stores in general. 

The average hardware store probably has 
more customers during the holiday period than 
it has at any other season. More people come 
into personal contact with the dealer and his 
salesmen, and with the firm’s methods of doing 
business than at any other time. It is highly 
desirable, for that reason, that everything pos- 
sible should be done by the dealer and his assist- 
ants to make a favorable and a lasting impres- 
sion upon the minds of these customers, many 
of whom, perhaps, enter his store for the first 
time. 

The word service has been overworked to 
such an extent that when it is mentioned now- 





adays it is greeted with scarcely concealed 
sneers, or with veiled and disagreeable com- 
ments. But we venture to use it at its face 
value in connection with the hardware business, 
because the kind of service that hardware mer- 
chants are capable of rendering is of such a 
practical and necessary quality that when it is 
neglected the results are calamitous to the inter- 
ests of good business. 

For some years past it will be remembered 
there has been a growing sentiment throughout 
the country in favor of giving nothing but prac- 
tical and useful gifts. This sentiment has been 
expressed in many ways. But probably one of 
the most effective agencies that has helped to 
mold public opinion in this respect has been the 
display windows of hardware stores in various 
parts of the country. To-day the majority of 
people believe in giving practical and useful 
gifts, and it is the good fortune of the modern 
and progressive hardware merchant that he is 
able to gratify the wishes of the majority. 

The holiday rush of trade will tax the patience 
and will tread roughly upon the sensibilities of 
every one of us. The man and the woman behind 
the retail counters will be sorely tried. 

It seems, therefore, the part of foresight for 
proprietors to have all necessary details arranged, 
so that the burdens their sales forces will have 
to bear during the next few weeks will be bal- 
anced as evenly as possible, to the end that they 
may do justice to themselves, to their customers 
and to the prospects that arise for developing 
new customers and future business. 


Make the Christmas season your opportunity. 

















Featuring the Daintier Articles of Hardware as Gifts—A Christ- 
mas Edition of a Store Paper—Linking Up with News Items 


Another ’Phone Ad 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 7 in.) 
Only last week we featured a ’phone . : 


ad and suggested that hardware deal- 
ers would find that it would pay to 116-118 E. MAIN ST. “Sellers of Good Goods” DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


advertise their telephones. Here is y 
another ’phone ad, which combines ANTA ry 
several other interesting ideas. It is me 
the work of William Jevons, Wake- 
he i CAenoouatree 
The parcel post is featured along me ! ’ aa . 
: tohebe : “8 a Ra, SR Hie ES BCE 


with the telephone and the charges on 
the articles mentioned make interest- ; 
ing reading, demonstrating to the Many Practical Gift Suggestions Here 


reader that pa rcel post shopping is The hardware store of today has become a most important Christmas shopping place on account of its hundreds 
4 . of tical gifts. 
q uick, convenient and cheap. om porto will appreciate the efforts we have made in eolletting out Gatotnte stock and will find it decidedly 
> 7 ; ie ‘le “Je. easy to make selections from the hundreds of practical and useful articles we have. 

— wt pe vege ee the ~ : The hovaeware ection contain Ba ? oafetiad tn come with «hoa of 
pnone an parcel pos alk 1S a nrst- ferret ( < hepgy re alaereealag heen - things $0 sale ee 08 ren Bagey. wach 
“ate ides an ¢ ee ; . Alum a d th — p other things. ‘ 
rate idea for an ad of this sort. While ele rapier em AK mine wa oae ee 
you have your reader thinking of ae ae prea SES t i to os and ve will ‘inl ait Your 9 

: len— aig . 
methcds of shopping, you suggest Razor Outfits, Shaving Brashes, Ra. | 7 der promptly and at prices that are right 
; . wor Strops, Smoking Stands and han- FOR ORDER BLANK 

articles to buy. y dy tools of all kinds. ‘ SEE PAGE 9 
































mee pal Every Boy and Girl \ JW . } The Average Life of 
’ Loves'a j J One of These Wagons 


J EVON S, Hardware ‘ Coaster Wagon COASTER jE is Fifteen Years 


No. &—Has perfect steering 
mechanism and can be governed 
1 equally well with the express 
aw , — on or off. pm he box ean 
A AT IR s r g ; Temeved or replaced in one 

YS YOUR SERVICE : : minute Bottom is 36 inches 

long and 14% inehes wide. Axles 
> y 4 % are rock maple 1%x3‘4 inches, 
Store te. & s “oA TTS having tempered malleable iron 
h wheels 


Residence <0) ~~ " : %-inch spokes, steel tires 
é = % ineh wide, % inch thick, weld- 
MANY TIMES YOY CAN SAVE BY USING YOUR TELEPHONE 7 ed and shrunk on; large iron 
AND OUR PARCEL POST SERVICE. y <e fifth wheel with ‘%-ingh king 

d bolt. Weight of wagon 30 














WE ARE BUT THIRTY PACES FROM TWE CAR THAT CARRIES < 

MAIL TO YOUR BOX. . 4 RACER—COASTER EXPRESS 

Seven conte will deliver to you an auto tube or & the. naile, atc é : 
Eleven cents will pay the postage on an auto tire. 

















Remember you can shop with os just as safely by phone and re 
wove the same prices and courtesies a3 if you were here in person 


tnd it ever occur to you that we give service on # greater variety 
of items than can be found in any lke store in three counties 


Here We Have: 


CUTLERY 
KITCHEN WARE, 
MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 
WIRE aed SUPPLIES, 
GUNS end AMMUNITION 
MOTOR CARS and TRUCKS 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
PAINTS and OILS of all kinds, 
STOVES, FANGES, FURNACES, 
BUILDERS and HEAVY HARDWARE of ali binds, 
PARM LIGHTING PLANTS and WATER SYSTEMS, 
Baiiee OLD Sep of IPR SMENTS snk DAP EIENY REPO Se 2—This store paper of the Thos. Conron Hardware Co., Danville, Ill., carries an 
interesting and important Christmas message 


























Our prides ere always right or we make them right And we 
ative te give ® service to the community that can be had in no other 
wey ’ . , 7 : ¥ mr 
Mr. S. Claus and Your Store Paper mas store paper of the Thos. Conron 

<3 ‘No. 2 (9 in. « 11% in.) Hardware Co., Danville, Ill., and see 
This ad features telephone and parcel 


post service Look at this first page of the Christ- how a holly border and a couple of 
£6 
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“Quality Always First” 


TOOLS 


FOR THE HOME 





In the Magazine Section of this paper | 
eh interesting ariicle on “Home Repsire” 
how tney can be made. Of course, tools 
are required and we want you to know thar 
we have the Papi aoe and most complete tool 
artment New England. You are at 
man. 
rehase at 


t 
you will bey. The wing te ren 
Of tools which are Bandy for home use 


fay 





gis ty 
ateeeete 
Stectststsse 


: 
Ls 
arn 





pee 
3—Duncan €& Goodell Co. tied up 


with a story in the Worcester 
_ Telegram 


this ad 
( Mass.) 


Christmas decorations reflect the spirit 
of the season. Even if your store pa- 
per for December is printed, or is in 
the process of being printed, you can 
‘add to it a Christmas supplement of 
four pages made up after the manner 
of this Conron page. 

The Conron store paper listed goods 
from the store’s sporting goods depart- 
ment and from almost all lines fea- 
tured by the firm. If you do not pub- 
lish a store paper, get together a list 
of items you want to advertise for 
Xmas, and have your printer run off a 
special circular, printed in green and 
red, for distribution to those on your 
mailing list. 

Utilizing News Items 
No. 8 (2 cols. x 9 in.) 

On several occasions in the past, we 
have called the dealer’s attention to the 
value of linking up with news items. 
Here is an excellent example of the 
practical working out of this idea. 

On October 16 the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Telegram ran a half-page news story 
on home repairs and what one needs to 
make them. Of course, the Duncan & 
Goodell Co. of Worcester, learned of 
this when the newspaper’s solicitor 
called, and the firm proceeded to link 
up with this story as tightly as possi- 
ble. With the story was run a cut 
showing an assortment of tools under 
which was the caption: “Arrangement 
by courtesy of Duncan & Goodell Co.” 


HARDWARE AGE 


Now look at the ad which the firm 
ran in the edition of the paper bear- 
ing the home repair story. Note the 
reference to the newspaper story. 
Then look over the listing of tools with 
prices. These are the tools featured in 
the cut which appeared in the story. 
Pretty tight tie-up, wouldn’t you say? 
The ad is well arranged, our on 
cism being that the cuts used seem t 
be worn out, their poor printing 
tracting somewhat from the appear 
ance of the ad. 


it 
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An Artistic Xmas Ad 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 11% 
In the hardware 


in.) 
store are 


eee RPARARARARE ISS 


Store of Uractical Christwias Gifts 


4 The 


many 


dainty and artistic gifts, 
F. J. Rosenwald & So: 
Minn., have selected a n umber of such 
gifts, and the resulting nouncement 
is indicative of the fact that one may 
find in the hardware store as dainty 
gifts as are usually offered by the jew- 
eler. 

An ad like this with its Christmas 
border and Old English type heading 
and its presentation of silverware, cas- 
seroles, carving sets, scissors and mani- 

ire sets will attract the woman at 
once, and will convince her that the 
hardware store is not a place to over- 
when doing her Christmas shop- 


In this ad, 
Bellingham, 


i 0k 
ping. 





something useful and lasting. 


are desired above all others 


variety of appreciated Gifts. 


Our Store, as usual, will be found most interesting to these who « 
Gifts that combine beauty, 
We cordially invite you to call and inspect 


g to give 
se{ulness 
large 


quality 
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You'll be delighted with our large and most 
complete line of the most beautiful 
MUNITY PLATE,’ 
Bros.”’ 
Knives and Forks, $860 up to $22.75 


peneeeammammnaniatet: 5 


SILVERW ARE—THE GIFT TI 
ALWAYS PLEASES. 


“COM- 
’ alson the “1847 Rogers 


Silverware. 


Per Set 





SOLID UTAH METAL WARE 
Will rot tarnish or wear off, 
Absolutely Guaranteed, 
Kuives and Forks $5.65 a Set. 

Tea Spoons $1.20 a Set. 


Cc 


Seen 


eee Re three 


CAKVERS AND 
BIKD SETS. 
Stag and Ivory 


5 a ——— 
= Sse handles, two and 


ent? re, 
pt 5 ene 


piece. 
$1.25; 1,50: 3.75; 4.00 and 6.75 Per Set 





PY REX WARE makes an Ideal 
Gift. Complete’ Assortment. 
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SERVING DISHES 


a 
aay Copper Plated Mountings we QF ANI 
: with Guernsey Insets P 


CASSEROLES. 


p to 7.25 Each 





POCKET KNIVES 
The Ever-Welcon 
50e up to $2.40 

SAFETY RAZORS 

Ever Ready $1 
Auto Strop . 
Gillett: 


Fb PELE 


1c Gift 
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AND MANICURE 
SETS 


SCISSOR 
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NEW EDISO? 
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practical nature, 


publicity usually conf 
but this ad stress 


F. J. ROSENWALD & SON, 
“The Store Which A!) 


Bellingham, Minn. 


itself to 
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American Valuation Plan Is Storm Center 


Opponents Seek Delay In Its Adoption—Champions 
Count On Victory—Trade Commission 


Locks Horns With Steel Makers 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5, 1921. 


LL eyes in Washington are on the 
White House. From the Execu- 
tive Mansion to-morrow will 

come President Harding’s first message 
addressed to a regular session of Con- 
gress, in which he will outline what he 
believes to be the policy that should be 
pursued by the House and Senate in 
meeting the serious problems now con- 
fronting the country. 

The early revision of the tariff is 
universally looked upon as the most 
pressing question for consideration. As 
it is known that the President heartily 
favors the speedy passage of the pend- 
ing tariff bill, the chief interest cen- 
ters in what he may say concerning the 
adoption of the American Valuation 
Plan as the basis for the assessment of 
duties on imported merchandise, and 
the effect which such suggestions may 
have upon the opponents of the plan 
and upon those who are wavering in 
their allegiance to the majority organi- 
zation in both houses. 


President Harding’s Position 


House leaders insist that President 
Harding is heart and soul in favor of 
the American Valuation Plan. As a 
good protectionist, they say, he would 
necessarily favor the only practicable 
scheme thus far devised for correcting 
as far as possible the deplorable situa- 
tion that has developed as a result of 
the demoralized condition of foreign 
exchange and the disjointing of the re- 
lations of the principal industrial coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The leaders do not, however, blink 
the fact that President Harding sought 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


to obtain a compromise rate of 40 per 
cent as a maximum of surtax in the re- 
cently enacted Internal Revenue Re- 
vision Bill and that his efforts came to 
naught because of the opposition of 
the “agricultural bloc” in both Senate 
and House. It is now more than whis- 
pered here that the agricultural bloc 
leaders are preparing to attack the 
American Valuation Plan, and that on 
the Senate floor and in conference com- 
mittee a battle royal will be waged be- 
tween the majority leaders and this 
extraordinary organization of senators 
and representatives who put a single 
class of our citizens in a preferred cate- 
gory, and devote their energies to leg- 
islation designed primarily, if not ex- 
clusively, in their behalf. 


Would Mean Delay 


Never has a President been more 
pulled and hauled about than has Mr. 
Harding with respect to what he shall 
say in his message concerning the 
American Valuation Plan. The oppo- 
nents of the plan, however, have not 
discussed it with the Chief Executive 
on a merit basis, but merely as to the 
expediency of its adoption at this time. 

It is pointed out that if the Ameri- 
can Valuation Plan is written into the 
new law several months will be required 
for the Senate to obtain the necessary 
data to adjust the schedules, and the 
prediction is freely made that no bill 
can be passed before May 1. As an 
easy way out of the difficulty, it has 
been suggested that Congress enact a 
tariff revision based upon the present 
law, under which duties are assessed 
upon the market value of the merchan- 
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dise in usual wholesale quantities in 
the country of origin on date of ship- 
ment, and that, having placed this law 
on the statute books, an elaborate in- 
vestigation then be made of the merits 
of the American Valuation Plan and if 
the project is approved, a supplemental 
measure be passed substituting it as a 
basis for the assessment of duties. 

A serious difficulty in the way of the 
adoption of this scheme, pointed out by 
advocates of the American plan, is the 
fact that the Fordney bill, now pending 
in Congress since last June, embodies 
complete schedules of rates based upon 
American valuation. This entire meas- 
ure would have to be scrapped if the 
basis were changed, and no less than 
five months of valuable time wasted. 

It would then be necessary for the 
Senate to revise all the rates in the 
pending bill and readjust them to the 
foreign market value basis. Hearings 
have been held on four schedules, from 
the standpoint of American valuation, 
and fair treatment of the interests in- 
volved would require that this ground 
be completely retraced, for, obviously, 
arguments dealing with rates based on 
American valuation might be wholly 
fallacious if considered as supporting 
schedules predicated on foreign market 
values. 

The Compromise Plan 


In order that readers of HARDWARE 
AGE may understand just what sugges- 
tions have recently been made to Presi- 
dent Harding concerning the compro- 
mise plan of dealing with the valuation 
problem, I quote a statement now being 
widely circulated which covers the mat- 
ter comprehensively: 
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“The suggestion that separate legis- 
lation be’ enacted giving the Executive 
authority to impose the American valu- 
ation basis in cases where additional 
protection was found necessary is said 
to embody a plan for making custom 
duties variable to meet fluctuation of 
the depreciated currency of exporting 
countries. 

“Those who advance the plan hold 
that the fixing of tariff duties at any 
definite figure in the present disorgan- 
jzed state of international currencies 
would make it impossible to protect 
American industries and labor from 
competition, since the low price of for- 
eign money allows goods to be pur- 
chased abroad in American dollars at 
far below costs in American markets. 

“It is proposed therefore that the 
President, presumably through the 
Tariff Commission, be given power to 
determine to what degree the currency 
of a given country has depreciated, to 
what extent the fact has made Ameri- 
can producers unable to compete with 
its imported products, and to fix the im- 
port duty at a percentage which will to 
some degree equalize these disadvan- 
tages. At the same time, similar goods 
from a country with stable currency 
and undistorted production costs would 
be allowed to come in at lower rates. 

“Carefully worked out estimates of 
the effect to be anticipated under oper- 
ation of the plan have been submitted 
to President Harding.” 


Longworth’s Plain Talk 


While the opponents of the American 
Valuation Plan are doing everything in 
their power to kill it, its friends are 
not idle. Active in its behalf is Repre- 
sentative Longworth of Ohio, one of 
the leading members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

-“My only regret,” he said recently, 
“is that the American valuation system 
was not established years ago. I think 
the failure to establish it is due to the 
natural inertia that Congress always 
has in changing from one system to an- 
other, unless confronted by such a crisis 
as now exists in the matter of foreign 
exchange. 

“The assessment of ad valorem du- 
ties based on home valuation has been 
a part of the tariff policy of many coun- 
tries, and as I understand it has in- 
variably worked successfully. Even in 
normal times duties assessed upon 
values of importations in our own mar- 
ket would be preferable to their assess- 
ment upon the value of goods in the 
foreign market. 

“In the first place when the proper 
machinery for its administration is in- 
augurated—and that in my judgment 
can be done in a comparatively short 
time—it will be simpler, more expedi- 
tious, and more economical. It will 
bring about a uniform assessment of 
duties for the same merchandise from 
countries having different costs of pro- 
duction. 

“It is apparent that it will be easier 
and less expensive to secure evidence 
to maintain values in cases before the 
Board »f General Appraisers as to the 
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American selling price than as to for- 
eign values. The power to secure facts 
regarding values will be in the hands 
of our own Officials. 

“An equal amount of revenue in 
many cases will be produced by a much 
lower duty. The American manufac- 
turer will have increased actual protec- 
tion and will be a party to the furnish- 
ing of reliable evidence.” 


Ketcham Strikes from Shoulder 


Propaganda here against American 
valuation is rousing members of Con- 
gress to a high pitch of indignation. 
Replying to a circular letter addressed 
to members of the House by a large 
concern which does a big importing 
business, Representative Ketcham of 
Michigan has written a letter which he 
gives to the press for verbatim publi- 
cation as follows: 

“Replying to your letter sent to 
members of Congress recently, I would 
say that I strongly favor the American 
valuation plan and believe that the 
country will follow Chairman Fordney’s 
lead in this matter, rather than your 
own. Your letter savors too much of the 
‘propaganda’ referred to in a_ recent 
issue of the London Morning Post in 
which English industries are urged ‘to 
get in touch with the customers of their 
goods in America and should see 
that the propaganda so _ successfully 
launched should not be allowed to die 
out.’ 

“This statement from a leading Eng- 
lish paper coupled with some advertise- 
ments which you have recently put out 
stating that ‘foreign fabrics have 
proven superior for several reasons’ 
and in referring to English overcoats, 
‘these foreign overcoats have a certain 
swing that appeals to many well 
dressed men. They are distinctive in 
style and woolens,’ leads me to think 
that there may be something of self- 
interest in your attitude. A brief ref- 
erence to the New York Trade Record 
adds further proof in the following: 
‘Among the ready-to-wear stores, Mar- 
shall Field & Co.’s store for one has 
been most active in pushing imported 
fabrics. this season.’ 

“Personally I regard the invasion of 
our markets by foreign made goods 
produced by foreign labor, paid by for- 
eign capital, and this all done in a cur- 
rency far below the level of our own, 
as even more dangerous than the threat 
of an invasion by German soldiers dur- 
ing the world war. It is bad enough 
when such an invasion is led by foreign 
agents, but when championed by an 
American merchant prince, is utterly 
indefensible. 

“T want to see the smoke rising from 
the smokestacks of American factories. 
I want to see American capital profit- 
ably invested and American labor 
steadily employed, and a ready market 
thereby made for the products of the 
American farm. Believing that the 


American valuation plan will aid ma- 
terially to this end, I am strongly for 
no 

While a bitter war is thus waging 
over the matter of the valuation basis 
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of the revised tariff, Chairman Penrose 
announces that hearings on the tariff 
bill will be resumed on Dee. 7, the to- 
bacco schedule to be taken up first, 
with the cotton schedule following. 
Every effort will be made to expedite 
the hearings and Senator Penrose ex- 
presses the hope that they may be con- 
cluded in two weeks. 

In view of the fact that more than a 
month was devoted to four schedules, 
it is difficult to see how the remaining 
eleven, including the elaborate sundries 
schedule and the free list can be dis- 
posed of in a fortnight unless the dis- 
cussion is reduced to a mere perfunc- 
tory basis. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
same experts whose time up to this 
date has been fully occupied with the 
Internal Revenue Revision bill will be 
called upon to serve the Finance Com- 
mittee in connection with the tariff re- 
vision. This means that practically no 
advance work has been done on the 
tariff schedules since the bill reached 
the Senate and makes it appear im- 
practicable for the Finance Committee 
to take up the schedules until after the 
holiday recess. 

In view of the importance of early 
action on this bill, there is already talk 
that the Finance Committee will take 
no recess, and that all of its members 
will eat their Christmas and New 
ear’s turkeys—or corned beef and 
cabbage—in Washington. 


Trade Commission in Big Fight 


The question of the right of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to compel some 
twenty-two large Eastern steel corpo- 
rations to produce their books, records, 
papers, accounts and balance sheets is 
likely to be ruled upon by the District 
Supreme Court at an early date. The 
decision in this case will have a most 
important bearing upon cases against 
many other companies and upon the 
future practice and procedure of the 
commission. 

The records of these companies were 
some time ago sought by the commis- 
sion on the ground that they were nec- 
essary for reference in the examination 
and cross-examination of witnesses for 
the corporations at a final hearing on 
the petition of the corporations for a 
permanent injunction ag&inst the com- 
mission preventing the latter from de- 


manding that the corporations submit 
answers to questionnaires pertaining to 
the industry. To obtain these papers 
the commission filed a petition with the 
District Supreme Court supporting its 
claims that the records are essential 
with the statement that the books and 
papers would be necessary for refer- 
ence in order to refute charges by the 


steel corporations to the effect that the 
commission has abused its authority 
and discretion under the law by con- 
ducting inquisitorial investigations. 
The companies cited in this petition 
charge that the commission is conduct- 
ing a dragnet investigation, and is at- 
tempting to lay bare certain trade se- 
crets and processes and other private 
affairs of the corporations. The infor- 
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mation which the companies have re- 
fused to furnish is not, the steel men 
contend, of a character to which the 
commission is entitled, or which it 
would serve any good end to place at 
its disposal or to give to the public. 
The corporations involved in this 
procedure include the Claire Furnace 
Co., the Ella Furnace Co., the Reliance 
Coke Co., the Westmoreland-Connells- 
ville Coal & Coke Co., the Wierton 
Steel Co., the Edgewater Steel Co., the 
La Belle Iron Works, the Denner Steel 
Co., the Steel & Tube Company of 
America, the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., the Cambria Steel Co., the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., the McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co., the N. & G. Taylor Co., 
the Inland Steel Co., the Trumbull Steel 
Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., the 
Youngstown Steel & Tube Co., the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., the West Penn 
Steel Co., the Wheeling Iron & Steel 
Co., and the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 


Mennen Case to Be Argued 


After much delay, it now appears 
probable that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at an early date will settle the 
issues involved in the Mennen case in- 
volving the right of a manufacturer to 
discriminate in the matter of discounts 


in favor of regular jobbing houses as" 


against chain stores and buying clubs, 
etc., which, while purchasing in what 
may be termed wholesale quantities, do 
not furnish to the producer and retailer 
a standardized jobbing service. 

It is expected that the arguments in 
this case will be presented during the 
present month, and inasmuch as the 
issues have been expounded at length 
in connection with the snhmission of 
testimony, a final decision should be 
forthcoming at an early date. It goes 
without saying, however, that should 
this case be decided against the Mennen 
Co., it will be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court if necessary. It 
is even possible that the commission 
may carry the case up should the Cir- 
cuit Court reverse its findings. 


More Railroad Economies 


A further reduction in railroad 
freight rates is foreshadowed in the 
big victory won by the railroads in the 
decision of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, rendered at Chicago dur- 
ing the past week, in the promulgation 
of revised working rules governing 
railroad shop employees. Economies of 
operation and increased efficiency esti- 
mated to reach $50,000,000 a year, and 
involving the recognition of the open- 
shop principle on all railroads are in- 
volved in the new code. 

Nearly 500,000 men are immediately 
affected by the new rules which go into 
force Dec. 1, but several hundred thou- 
sand additional operatives will ulti- 
mately come under the new regulations. 

The complete recognition of the open- 
shop is perhaps the overshadowing fea- 
ture of the new arrangement, although 
the railroads will be relieved of many 
exceedingly drastic restrictions in the 
way of shop rules that have limited out- 
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put and added enormously to the cost of 
work. Under the old code practically 
all the railroad shops were under union 
domination, and non-union men were 
not only discriminated against, but in 
the presentation of any grievances 
were forced to accept as their represen- 
tatives the officials of the unions in 
their trades. 


Railroad Shops Have Been “Closed” 


The result has been to tighten the 
grip of union leaders and to make a rail- 
road shop the last place in which a self- 
respecting non-union mechanic would 
seek employment. 

An important effect of the new order 
of things will be its influence upon shop 
management in manufacturing indus- 
tries everywhere. This is reflected in a 
resumé of the changes brought about 
by the new rules compiled from the new 
code which is too voluminous for pres- 
entation in full. 

The carriers have complained that 
the national agreement set up in such 
minute detail the classification of duties 
that the work not requiring specialized 
skill in any craft was assigned exclu- 
sively to a particular craft. For exam- 
ple, work not requiring a mechanic’s 
skill was assigned to a skilled mechanic, 
thus making efficient and economical 
operation impossible, according to the 
railroads. 

The new rules broaden the scope of 
each craft’s work. The machinist work- 
ing on running repairs may connect or 
disconnect any wiring, coupling or pipe 
connections necessary to repair machin- 
ery or equipment. This work was pre- 
viously assigned to electricians and 
sheet metal workers only. 


May Do Repair Work 


Under the new rules, engineers, fire- 
men, and cranesmen are not prohibited 
from making such repairs to equipment 
on the lines of the road as they are 
qualified to perform. The new rules 
allow train operatives to perform re- 
pair work even though it is ordinarily 
considered shop mechanic’s work. 

Boiler makers’ helpers under the new 
rules are given the job of removing and 
replacing grates. Under the national 
agreement all grate rigging work was 
assigned to journeymen boiler makers. 

The classification of the work of the 
sheet metal workers, electrical workers 
and carmen has been changed to allow 
some of the work previously performed 
by them exclusively to be done by their 
helpers and by mechanics in other 
crafts, where the needs of the service 
require it. Under the national agree- 
ment carmen were exclusively assigned 
to wrecking crews. Under the new rules 
wrecking crews, exclusive of engineers, 
will be composed of carmen, where suffi- 
cient men are available; but when 
needed, men of any other class may be 
taken as additional members of wreck- 
ing crews. 

Another important change affecting 
carmen is that which allows common 
laborers to dismantle wooden freight 
cars hereafter. Under the national 
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agreement, only qualified carpenters 
were allowed to do this work. 

About 68 per cent of the country’s 
freight cars are built of wood. The 
new rules will permit employees get. 
ting $3.25 to $5 a day to do work pre- 
viously required to be done by carmen 
receiving $5.84 a day. 

An entirely new rule promulgated by 
the board for the first time, creates a 
“special apprentice.” Previously there 
have been only two kinds of appren- 
tices in the skilled shop crafts, regular 
and helpers’ apprentices. 

Regular apprentices are youths en- 
tering the service between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one years and serv. 
ing four years’ apprenticeship, and 
helper apprentices are those appren- 
tices selected from the ranks of the 
helpers. Special apprentices are to be 
selected from young men between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six who 
have had a technical school education, 
and they will be required to serve only 
three years’ apprenticeship before be- 
coming journeymen mechanics. 


Will Cut Down Pay Rolls 


Rules which required certain stand- 
ards of force and equipment to be main- 
tained for doing certain kinds of work 
have been modified and some discon- 
tinued, thus eliminating the expense of 
maintaining unnecessary men on the 
rolls. Other rules have been changed 
to allow the use of forces assigned to 
particular classes of work on_ other 
work when there is no work in their 
particular class to be performed. 

The six shop crafts’ employees in- 
volved are the carmen, sheet metal 
workers, machinists, blacksmiths, boil- 
ermakers and electrical workers. They 
were represented at the rules hearings 
by the following organizations; Broth- 
erhood Railway Carmen of America, 
International Alliance of Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers of America 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. All of these are 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and are enrolled in the rail- 
way employees department of that or- 
ganization. 


Old Agreement Unpopular with Roads 


The national agreement, supplanted 
by the new rules, was entered into with 
the employees by the United States 
Railroad Administration Sept. 20, 1919. 
From the first it was strongly criticized 
by the railroad managements and oth- 
ers because they contended it imposed 
uneconomic methods of operation on 
the railroads, limited the discretion 
and control of the management and 
greatly increased the cost of operation. 

The railroads also complained that 
they had no voice in making the na- 
tional agreement which, they declared, 
was “wished on them” by the Railroad 
Administration. 
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Gradual Recovery to Follow Holiday Business 


Best Advice at Present Time Is 


to Watch 


Prices of Farm Commodities and Analyze Them 


few seems to lie ahead of all 
forms of distribution is the usual 
seasonal activity, tempered and modi- 
fied by changed circumstances, but still 
of somewhat better cheer till the holi- 
day season is over, and then if not 
a winter of discontent, one of quietude, 
of preparation for more constructive 
things during the coming season, and 
of slow and unceasing adjustment. 
There will be plenty of barometrics tc 
tell the waiting business world the 
things it wishes to hear, but the best 
bet is to keep your eye on the ball of 
the prices of farm commodities and to 
note what they portend. 

During the past four years prices 
of leading agricultural staple crops 
and livestock have declined from 50 
per cent to 80 per cent, corn holding 
the record, so that now it takes a 
bushel of corn to buy a collar and three 
more bushels to purchase a_ necktie, 
and a very modest one at that. 

If wages and salaries are to be ad- 
justed on a general basis where there 
is no playing of favorites, then it is 
obvious that one of two things must 
happen. 


Prices Must Go Up 


Prices of farm products must go up, 
and that can be brought about only by 
the usual operations of supply and de- 
mand, and is naturally a long drawn 
out proposition and one for which, no 
§. O. S. can be satisfactorily replied 
to. The other, and the one which is 
slowly and painfully coming to pass, 
is that the prices of other commodities 
shall come down to the proportionate 
level of prices of farm products. This 
latter process will never reach a com- 
plete and entirely equitable basis be- 
cause selfish human nature plays too 
large a part in the game. But it will 
be far better than now and far less 
of a class proposition as was clearly 
shown in the overwhelming public sen- 
timent on matter of the threatened 
railroad strike. 

The ultimate yield of the corn crop 
this year will be a good test of one 
phase of official forecasts made during 
the growing season. Those in touch 
with the actual facts have known all 
along that the ears in many sections 
were poorly filled because of intensely 
hot, dry weather during the critical 
time of silking and tasseling. They 
were also aware that the depredations 
of the corn borer were greater than 
ever before. They have consequently 
a plentiful lack of faith in estimates 
made from mathematical formulas by 
those remote from the scene of action, 
and the possibility of damage such as 
I have referred to being even approxi- 
mately expressed in condition figures 
refined to decimal fractions. 

Another weakness in these reports 
is the great number of people who 
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make them. Condition reports of grow- 
ing crops are nothing but estimates 
from observations by human beings, 
and there is a definite limit to the 
number of such observations that can 
be intelligently edited and expressed 
in the form of a digest. The belief 
that such reports can be truly and 


The map, made under the direction of 


dition of trade 


accurately set forth in a mathematical 
formula is as erroneous as it is com- 
mon. If there is wisdom in a multi- 
tude of counselors, there is also fool- 
ishness. 

Matters are mending somewhat on 
the Pacific Coast and in the extreme 
northwest, as the crops are moving 
to market. The Imperial Valley is 
cheered by the advance in cotton, as 
are also the irrigated districts in Ari- 
zona, while in the interior of California 
there are heavy shipments of fruits and 
nuts, not only of holdovers from last 
season, but also of this year’s produc- 
tion. Shipments of apples from Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon are about 200 
per cent greater than for the same 
period of last year. 

Tobacco production is much below 
last year as the natural result of the 
experiences of an oversupply twelve 
months ago. Exports are heavy, but 
the domestic demand is good only here 
and there. Growers in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia seem to be market- 
ing their crop, while in some other 
Southern states farmers are essaying 
pooling and co-operative methods and 
with slower sales so far. 

There does not any longer seem to be 
any doubt but that crude oil is defi- 
nitely on the upturn, both as to prices 
and production, and drilling and “wilt 
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Archer Wall Douglas, shows the 
throughout the 


catting” have taken on new life. The 
future of oil in demand is based on too 
emental facts to have any question as 
what lies before it in the immediate 
nths ahead of us. 
Coal mining the 


feels impulse of 


colder weather and the insistent de- 
mand from those consumers who never 
learn from experience and who fail to 
purchase during the spring. 

Lumber holds its improvement, both 
in demand and prices, especially in 
yellow pine districts. Manufacturers 
of shoes in the West are among the 
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country during Novembe 

very few who can report that they are 
actually doing more business than last 
year and not have it credited to sun- 
shine propaganda. 

An Important Phase 


One of the most important and in- 
teresting phases of modern industrial 
life is the part played by concrete in 
every form of construction, buildings, 
bridges, tiling pavements, foundations 
and hard surface highways. In special 


reference to the latter, and in these 
days of the automobile and motor 
truck, it is difficult to see what w 
would do for a comparatively 

and practically indestructible highway 
were it not for concrete. It Is ma- 
terial of humble constituents—sand, 
gravel, slag from the i: nace—all 
bound together in indissoluable union 
with Portland cem: The result 1s 


an economical, fire-resistive, permanent 
building material of wide application 
that lends itself readily to all manner 
of artistic, attractive and imposing ef- 
fects. In its present form and use it 
is less than a century old, and in 
about fifty years its production in this 
country has grown from 40,000 to 
nearly 100,000,000 bags, with still a 50 
per cent slack in potential production 
capacity that has never been taken up 
New York Tribune. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Dec. 5, 1921. 


io -in the New York 
wholesale market is character- 
ized by an even consistency of 
demand. Jobbers’ stocks on most items 
are reported to be in fairly good con- 
dition. Retailers’ orders to jobbers are 
for the most part numerous, but small. 

Holiday goods, with some exceptions, 
are moving well. The retail Christmas 
trade so far may be termed moderately 
good. Toys are in good demand, and 
sporting goods are also fairly brisk. 

Builders’ hardware is still receiving 
a good deal of attention in the local 
market. The same is true of carpen- 
ters’ tools and various staple lines. Me- 
chanics’ tools, however, are somewhat 
quiet. 

Most jobbers’ report collections 
“fair.” Retailers seem to be enjoying 
a good volume of store business. 

The mild weather has been instru- 
mental in retarding sales of sleds, ice 
skates, snow removing implements, etc. 

Rumors continue to circulate to the 
effect that many important price 
changes are to be expected the first of 
the year. Current price changes are 
important, but not numerous. 

Jobbers report the following an- 
nouncements from manufacturers: 

Union Hardware Co., Torrington, 
Conn., is reported to have announced 
that it will publish new prices Jan. 10 
on its lines of tackle blocks, tool han- 
dles, garden implements, etc. 

Jackson Shear Co., Fremont, Ohio, 
issued a new discount sheet applying 
to its catalog No. 21 dated Oct. 31, 
which some of the local jobbers have 
just received. 

Holland Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., is 
reported to have reduced prices Dec. 1 
on copper tacks and nails, brass shoe 
nails and glazier points. 

Leskole Air Valve Co., New York, 
is reported to have issued a new price 
list Dee. 1. 

American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., New 
York City, is reported to have reduced 
steel wool 34 per cent, effective Dec. 1. 

H. B. Brenser Handle Co., Richmond, 
Va., reduced prices Nov. 28 on snaths 
and cradles approximately 5 per cent. 

Gumbisky Bros., Chicago, Ill., are re- 
ported to have reduced prices on 
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wiping rags and cloths lec. per lb., ef- 
fective Nov. 27. 

Ajax Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is re- 
ported to have issued a new discount 
sheet on its line of boring machines, 
effective Nov. 21. 

Among the more important price 
changes announced by jobbers are the 
following: 

Coes wrenches are now being quoted 
by local jobbers at 40 per cent off list; 
full packages 40 and 10 per cent off 
list. 

The entire line of carborundum stones 
has been reduced 10 per cent, effective 
Dec. 1. 

Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
reduced its line of casters approximate- 
ly 5 per cent. 

Box strapping has been reduced 10 
per cent. 

Bommer spring hinges have been re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

Chicago spring hinges have been re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

Picks, mattocks and heavy hammers 
have been reduced 10 per cent. Railroad 
picks are now being quoted by local 
jobbers at 45 per cent off; contractors’ 
picks, 40 and 5 per cent off. 

Manufactured brass product, includ- 
ing sheet, rods, wire and tubing, have 
been advanced '4c. per lb. Copper prod- 
ucts have been advanced 'c. per Ib., 
both effective Dec. 1, 

Ash Sifters—A moderate demand 
prevails for this line at steady prices. 
Jobbers’ stocks are apparently ample 
to meet all demands. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Heavy steel galvanized ash sifter, rotary 
wire sieve iron brace bands, $30 per doz. 
Crated, $33 per doz. 

Automobile Accessories. — There 
seems to be somewhat of a divergence 
of opinion among local jobbers about 
the sale of accessories in the local mar- 
ket. Some maintain that winter acces- 
sories are coming up to all expecta- 
tions, while others express chagrin and 
disappointment over the lack of inter- 
est on the part of certain dealers, who 
have hitherto been among their best 
buyers. The majority of jobbers, how- 
ever, seem to be satisfied with the pre- 
vailing demand and express the belief 
that accessories after the first of the 
year will take on renewed interest. 

Axes.—An improvement in the de- 
mand for both hatchets and axes is no- 
ticeable in the local market. Jobbers 
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attribute some of this to the fact that 
the sales of Government surplus goods 
have not been as successful as it was 
expected they would be. Prices are 
firm, and local stocks, though not large, 
are probably adequate for all season- 
able demand. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.0.b. New York: 

House axes, ebony finish, 2%, |b., $12 per 
10z. 
“Fall City’? axes, 2% Ib., $13.50 per doz. 
Long Island handled axes, 214 to 2% Ib,, 
$18.75 per doz. 

Second quality, 36-in. handle, 4 to 5 Ib. 
$19.00 per doz. 

Flint edge, Rockaway pattern, 
$19.75 per doz. 

Connecticut pattern, 
3% Ib., $19.50 per doz. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A moderate, but 
consistent, demand holds for these ar- 
ticles throughout the local market. 
There are some who believe that price 
changes will be made in the near fu- 
ture, although nothing definite has 
been found upon which to base this as- 
sumption beyond the prevailing senti- 
ment that price changes are probable 
the first of January. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Common carriage bolts, % by 6 and 
smaller, 50, 10 per cent to 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; longer and thicker, 45 and 10 per 
cent to 50 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % by 4 and smaller,*50, 
10, 10 per cent to 60 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 50 and 10 per cent to 50, 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 80 per cent; larger and thicker, 75 
per cent, 

Tinner’s rivets, 60 per cent. 

_ Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, new 
list 50 and 10 per cent; brass, 4/32 to 14/20 
75, 10 and 5 per cent, new list. 

Lock washers, 50 per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright 
cent. 

Iron rivets, 60 per 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80 per cent. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Interest in all 
kinds of builders’ hardware continues 
to be one of the most promising facts 
on which to base estimates of future 
business that the local market affords. 
The good weather has done a great deal 
to help both contractors and _ builders’ 
hardware men, which in turn is begin- 
ning to be reflected in retail trade gen- 
erally. Although there is a good deal 
of new construction work being done, 
there is also a large amount of repair 
work under way, which necessitates not 
only the use of builders’ hardware but 
of tools and general hardware as well. 
There is a feeling of optimism in the 
local trade regarding the building situ- 
ation, which is considered a happy 
augury for next season’s business. 


4 to 5 ib, 


handled axes, ! 


finish, 60 per 


cent; solid copper 
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Galvanized Ware.—There is at the 
present ‘time small interest for galva- 
nized sheet in the local market. Pails 
and tubs are selling well. Out of town 
pusiness is reported to be better in this 
line than city trade, the latter being 
confined mostly to “pick-ups.” * 

Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $5.25 to 
$5.50 per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pai's, 8 qt., 92.35; 10 qt., 
$2.70; 12 qt., $2.95; 14 qt., $3.30; 16 qt., 
$4 per doz. 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $7.85; No. 2, 
$8.80; No. 8, $10.25; all per doz. 


Ice Scrapers.—Mild weather has pre- 
vented much interest being shown this 
line as yet. Jobbers’ stocks are re- 
ported to be ready to meet sudden de- 
mands. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Ice scrapers, solid shank, steel blade, 
rough finish, 6% x 5% in, 4 ft. handle, $6.25 
per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, tem- 
pered steel blade, 7 x 6 in., % in. polished 
and painted blue, 4 ft. handle, $7.50 per 
doz. Ice scrapers, socket extra heavy, 7 in. 
blade, 6 in. deep, % in. polished and painted 
blue, 4 ft. handle, $10 per doz. Ice scrapers, 
extra heavy, solid shank, double beaded 
blade, 8 x 6 in. heavy iron ferrule, 4% ft. 
handle, $10.40 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Although the approach 
of Christmas has stimulated interest in 
ice skates to some degree, tlie demand 
is not as large, jobbers say, as it was 
expected it would be early in the au- 
tumn, 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Men’s and boys’ all clamp club skates, 
sizes 8 to 12 in., 91c. to $1.18. Men’s and 
boys’ all clamp hockey skates, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, sizes, 94% to 
11% in., $1.24 to $1.68. Canadian hockey 
skates for men, women and children, nar- 
row foot plate, sizes 8 to 11% in., 94c. to 
$1.48. Women’s and children’s club skates, 
russet leather back and strap, sizes 8 to 
i polished cast steel runners, $1.15 
Women’s and children’s clamp 
hockey skates, $1.40. Women’s and chil- 
dren’s clamp hockey skates, russet leather 
back and strap, runners made of cast steel, 

nickel plated, $1.51 to $1.99. 


Lanterns.—Although slight increase 
of interest was reported last week, it 
seems to have fallen off somewhat. 
Rumors persist that price concessions 
are obtainable for large lots. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, 918 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, 
11.75 per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 
per doz. Little Wizard lanterns, $11.25 
per doz. Eureka driving lanterns, plain, 
lens, $19 per doz. atchmen’s mill lan- 
terns, enamel finish, $25 per doz. Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Levels.—In connection with a fair 
demand for carpenters’ tools, levels are 
moving better than they have in some 
time. Prices are steady. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Pocket levels, iron, 3 in., japanned, $1.72 
per doz.; 2 in. hexagon brass, nickel plated, 
Proved glass, $3.60 per doz.; same, 4% in., 
$8.20 per doz. 

Line levels, 3 in. aluminum, German sil- 
ver end, 95.13 per doz. 

Plumbs and Levels.—Cast iron japanned, 
nickel. plated. trimmings,. with proved 
glasses, two plumbs, 6 in., $16.32 per doz.; 
Same, 24 in., $31.60. 

Steel Levels.—Cold rolled steel, web 
apanned, 1 plumb and two levels, 22 in., 
19.38 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—The linseed oil market 
is entering upon its dullest season of 
the year. Demands are small and in- 
terest slack. Any price changes that 
May occur are expected to be downward 
in tendency unless reports indicate that 
foreign flaxseed is not up to the expec- 
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tations now entertained by the large 
crushers. 

Prices to retailers f.o.b. New 

Linseed oil in carlots, 67c. 
gal.; less than carlots, but mor 
bbl., 72c. to 74c. per gal.; singk 
are 75c. to T7c. per gal. Boiled oil 
extra per gal, and double boiled oil 
extra per gal. Oil in half bbl. lots 
extra per gal. 

Nails—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for nails at the present time. 
Stocks are in good condition, and prices 
still somewhat eccentric in range. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.50 to $3.70, base, per keg. 
Cut nails, $4.10 to $4.45, base, per keg. 
Coated nails, $3, base, per keg. Wire nails 
and brads, 75-10 per cent. 

Naval Stores.—This market seems to 
be in the winter doldrums. Inquiries 
are very light and actual orders are for 
the most part very small. Large buy- 
ers seem to be covered well into the 
future. There is expectation, however, 
that after the first of the year business 
will materially improve. Export de- 
mand is very slow. Prices are expected 
to go slightly lower. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Turpentine is 80c. to 82c. per gal.; pitch. 
$6.00 per barrel; tar, kiln, $10.00 per barrel; 
rosin oils, first run, 36c. to 37c. 

Rosin is quoted as follows according to 
grades: B. $5.60; D, 95.60; E, $5.60; F, 
$5.60; G, $5.60; H, °$5.62%: I, $5.65: K, 

25; M, $6.60; N, $6.90; WG, $7.25; WW, 


Roller Skates.—Demand is somewhat 
better for roller skates. Prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extend 7% to 9% in., cast iron 
rolls, web heel and toe straps, $1.10 per 
pair. Same better grade, 91.20 per pair. 
Extension skates, with tops, trucks, clamp 
made of cold rolled steel, rubber cushioned, 
extension, 7% to 10 in., half strap heel, 
clamp toe, plain steel rolls, $2.10 per pair. 
Extension ball-bearing roller skates. for 
men, nickel-plated, $2.65 per pair. Same 
for women, $2.75 per pair. 

Rope and Twine.—Since the advance 
of 1c. per lb. reported last week, a 
slight increase of business has been re- 
ported by local jobbers. It is, however, 
of such a slight nature that it is not 
particularly significant. Twines are 
moving fairly briskly at the present 
time. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19!sc 
per lb. Hardware grade, l5c. per Ib. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 138c. per Ib.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
lic. per Ib. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Leth yarn, 18c. to 15c. per lb. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25l¢c. per lb. _ India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib 

Screws.—This market is notably 
weak. A belief prevails which some 
jobbers characterize as virtually “a 
conviction” that prices on wood screws 
will be reduced shortly. Buying is not 
active, except for actual needs. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wood Screws.—Flat head, bright, 774-20 
per cent; flat head, galvanized, 6214-20 per 
cent round head, blued, 75-20 per cent; 
round head, nickeled, 65-20 per cent; round 
head, brass, 70-20 per cent: flat head. 
brass, 72%4-20 per cent: round head, brass 
nickeled, 65-20 per cent. 

Machine Screws.—Iron, flat and round, 
80-10 per cent; brass, flat and round, 75 
per cent. 

Cap screws, 75 per cent. 

Set screws, 75-5 per cent. 

N. B.—Reports indicate that some local 
jobbers are giving an extra 20 and 10 per 
cent on wood screws. 


Sporting Goods.—Good holiday trade 
prevails for sporting goods of nearly 
all kinds. There is some talk through- 
out the trade that sporting goods will 
be reduced as soon as the new tax bill 
goes into effect. 


York: 
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Sash Weights.—There continues to 
be slight increase of interest for sash 
weights in the local market, 
probably by the increased 
is being done. 

Three representative 
Weights for less than 
Baltimore, per 
Pa., $32.50 per ton; 
per ton. 

Sleds.—Although the Christmas de- 
mand is not as active as it would be if 
the weather were more favorable, the 
majority of jobbers seem to be fairly 
well satisfied with the business that is 
being done in this line. 


caused 
building that 


quotations 

car S are 
ton; f.o. Lebane 
f.o.b. Louis, 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 


Flexible Flyer sleds, No. 1, 38 in. long, 12 

- 6 in. hign, $4.50 each; No. 2, 42 in. 

5 in. wide, 6 in. high, $5 each; No. 3 

- Jong, 14 in. wide, 744 in. high, $6.50 
each; No. 4, 52 in. long. 14 in. wide, 77 in. 
high, $7 each. Racer, 49 in. long, 12 
in. wide, 612 $5.50 each; Racer, 57 
in. long, 13 in. wide, 7% in. high, 96.75 
each; No. 5, 63 in. long, 16 in. wide, 8 in. 
high, $9.50 « - vith one pair of 


foot rests, $7.75; two pairs of 


foot rests, $11. 
Stove Pipes and Elbows.—A mild de- 
prices. 


mand holds in this line at steady 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. N Y 

Stove pipe, black, iron, No 
lengths to a bundle, 4 in.. $ 
$1.70; 5 in., $1.80; i 
$2.25. 

Elbows, black, 
lengths to a 
$1.70; 5 in., 
$2.25. 

Stove pipe wire No. 18. 68e. 
60c. doz.; 50 ft. in coil No. 20, doz. 

Tree Holders—Most of the local 
dealers seem to have bought all the 
tree holders that they will need, and 
as a result practically all of the busi- 
ness that is being done in these articles 
is confined to pick-ups. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b 

Cast iron tree stands, 
with gold bronze, 2 in. opening, $10 per 
doz. net; 3 in. opening, 


u ’ $16.75 per doz. net; 
“Gem” tree stand, $5.75 per doz. 


5% in., 


iron. 
bundle, 4 
$1.80; 514 


No. 


doz.; 


50e 
ove, 


No. 19, 


New York: 
japanned, striped 


Toys.—Toys are tery active. Prices 
are for the most part steady, and job- 
bers’ stocks are better this year than 
they have been for some years past. 


Window Glass.—Vigorous demand 
continues for glass of all kinds, par- 
ticularly window glass. The demand 
far exceeds production at the present 
time. It is said that most of the large 
glass factories are working full time 
but are greatly behind on orders. Local 
stocks are small and are rapidly being 
consumed. ‘ 

Prices to retailers 

B single window 
count. 

B double glass, 85 per cent dis 

A double and single glass, 82 per 
discount. 

Wire Goods.—Future orders for wire 
goods are beginning to be received by 
local jobbers, and from all indications 
to date presage a good volume of 
spring business. Jobbers do not be- 
lieve that there will be a great deal of 
activity in this line until after the holi- 
days, but are looking forward to a 
fairly large business after the first of 
the year. 


f.o.b. New 


glass, 82 


York: 
per cent 


cent 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, factory shipment, 50 per cent; from 
New York stock. 45 per cent. Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, factory 
shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. ’ 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.75 to $5 per 100 sq. ft. 





of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 3. 

UITE lively demand for seasonable 
goods is being manifested but 
little interest is being shown in 
futures. The force of the holiday de- 
mand is now being felt and all Christ- 
mas items are moving in considerable 


Office 


volume. 

The one thing which would make a 
real rush in hardware selling is a heavy 
snowstorm. Sleds, skates, skiis, and the 
general line of builders’ hardware 
would experience a decided increase in 
demand if there was a heavy fall of 
snow. Just now the weather is open 
and while it is fairly cool, it is far from 
severe. 

Building operations are going for- 
ward with little let up. While the labor 
question is still unsettled as to scale, 
in some lines, the majority of union 
men are at work and quite a number of 
non-union employees are engaged in 
building enterprises. 

There are very few price changes this 
week. Rope shows an advance of 1 
cent. Solder and babbitt metal is also 
stronger, going up one point in this 
week’s quotation. A readjustment of 1 
per cent is made on poultry netting. 

Collections continue to be much more 
satisfactory than during the summer. 

Automobile Accessories.—With the 
continued open weather there is a good 
demand for automobile accessories. 
Prices are about the same, the most re- 
cent change being the reduction on cord 
and fabric casings. This has somewhat 
stimulated business. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Reliable jacks, No. 46, $3.70 each, 
$41.60 per doz.; No. standard jacks, 92.95 
each: Twin cylinder foot pumps, heavy 

$1.35 each, $15.00 doz. Simplex jacks 

>, $1.75 each, doz. lots each, $1.60; 
horns, $4; Weed chains 30x 
discount single pair lots; 
discount dozen pair lots; 
25 to 33% per cent off; 
each; Gray 


Stewart hand 


25 per cent 
3314 per cent 

Rid-O-Skid chains, 
Innertubes, red, > 
tubes, 30x3%4, $1.6: ach; Lyon bumpers, 
No. 105, $10.75; , $8.25; Bethlehem 
spark plugs, special Ford type, lots of 100, 
each; Mica type fethlehem spark 
Sic. each, 78c. lots of 99, T4c. lots 
to 499; Standard porcelain Bethle- 
plugs, 5&8c. each. 56c. lots of 99, 55c. 
100 to 499; Hercules Giant plugs, 
sizes: Hercules Union plugs, 35c. 
Splitdorf plugs less than 100, 
each, 100 lots, 63c. each; Splitdorf plugs 
cial for Fords, each, 100 lots 48e. 

; Champion X plugs 50c. each, 100 lots 
each; Champlon © plugs 58c. each, 

109 lots each, 1900 lots S4e each: 
‘_hamp'on Heavy Duty plugs, Dodge type, 
5 100 Sfe lots of 1000 


2.29 


36C 


SIZES 


50c 


56ec. 


each, lots of each, 


each. 

Axes.—This is the season when axes 
are in demand and the demand is re- 
ported to be good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality singte bitted unhan- 
dled axes, 32 to 4 Ibs $14.50 base, good 
d axes, same weight, 


ality black unhandie 
‘ bitted handled 


$13.50 base gle 
50 to $22 per doz 
Alarm Clocks.—Some holiday de- 
mand for alarm clocks has increased the 
normal business, which is naturally 
good at this season. Prices are the 
same as they were in the early fall. 
f.o.b. 
case, 
case, 


AX6éS, 


$16 


quote from jobbers’ stocks 
America, $13.98 doz. lots 
Blue Bird, $15 doz. lot 


We 
Ctr Cagko 
$12.48 doz 
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$25.56 doz. 
916.08, doz. 
$17.52 


case, 
case, 
lots, 


lots, 
lots, 
doz. 


$14.16 doz.; 
$24.60 doz.; Lookout, 
$15.48 doz.; Sleepmeter, 
case, $16.92 doz. 

Bicycles and Tires.—It is difficult to 
create very much interest in this line, 
the trade evidently desiring to wait un- 
til after the holiday before placing 
orders. Prices are unchanged. 

Builders’ Hardware.—As_ indicated 
in the lead of this report the demand 
for builders’ hardware is continuing to 
be satisfactory. Weather conditions are 
favorable to building, and there seems 
te be a general interest in such activi- 
ties. There is an abundance of labor 
and most of it is being engaged at a 
seale lower than that paid last summer. 
Architects are not only busy, but report 
that a large number of big enterprises 
are under consideration. Actual con- 
struction work may begin on some of 
these projects during the winter if it 
remains mild in temperature as it is 
now. The prices on builders’ hardware 
show no change at this time. 

Cotton Gloves.—While the general 
price trend seems to be upward, leading 
local jobbers are maintaining the past 
quotations, which are as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.0.b. 
Chicago: 6 oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.20 doz.; 
8 oz. Knit wrist gloves, $1.45 doz.; 10 oz. 
knit wrist gloves, $1.80 doz.; 8 oz. plain 
husking mittens, $1.15 doz. pairs. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The de- 
mand at this time is unusually active, 
and prices are unchanged with a 
tendency toward firmness. 

We 
Chicago: 
per cent 

Chains.—Business is of fair volume, 
with no particularly heavy orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Proof coil chains, *% in., $8.25 per 
100 Ib.; weldless coil chains, 50 per cent 
off list: No. 00-4% ft. electric we'ded cow 
ties, $2.75 per doz. 

Cutlery.—This is naturally the active 
season for cutlery, and while the sale 
of pocket knives and razors is not as 
large as it has been in some of the 
past years, still a very good amount of 
business is being done. Silverware and 
glassware items are active. 

Cooking Utensils——There is a good 
demand, especially for such items as 
are suitable for gift purposes. Dealers 
who are featuring these goods in the 
store and advertising them as holiday 
items, are getting excellent returns. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
No change in prices has been recorded. 
There is quite a good amount of this 
material being sold, but less demand is 
expected with the cooler weather. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: 29 gage, 5 in. lap joint 
trough, $1.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage, 3 in. 
corrugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 
{t.; corrugated 3 in. conductor elbows, $1.55 
doz. 

Files.—Sales are of a steady char- 
acter and are very satisfactory in 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off list: 
Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Diseton files, 50-10-10 per cent off list: 
Black Diamond files, 50-10 per cent off list. 


Bunkie, 


stocks, f.o.b. 
packages, 50 


jobbers’ 
sizes and 


quote from 
Standard 
discount. 


stocks. f.o.b. 


f.o.b. 
eaves 


stocks, 
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Flint Paper and Cloth.—A reasonable 
amount of business is being done, but 
the item is not as active as it was in 
the early fall. Prices are unchanged, 

We quote from jobbers’ stock 
Chicago: First quatity flint pape 
$4.50 per ream; first quality emer) 

No. 0, $27 per ream. 

Galvanized Ware.—Buying is on a 
hand to mouth basis. Price tendencies 
seem to be slightly upward. 

Glass.—Building demands 
proved a stimulant for glass 
which have been unexpectedly large 
during the past two weeks. Prices are 
holding to the long established figures, 

We qucte from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago; Single strength A, all 
per cent off; single strength B, < 
per cent off; double strength A, « 
per cent off: double strength B, ¢ 
per cent off; putty in 100-!b. 
commercial putty, $4.10; glaziers’ 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz., T5c. 

Guns and Ammunition.—The season 
is ripe for this material and sales con- 
tinue to be very good. 


Hatchets.—Considering the season 
sales are very good. Prices are with- 
out change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Size 2 extra quality broad 
hatchets, $19 doz.; Competitive grades, 
doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, $ 
doz. Competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
$5.50 doz. 

Hammers.—Continued fair business 
is recorded in hammers at prices which 
are holding to the old figures. 

We quote jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $13.50 per doz.; competitive forged 
nail hammers, $7.50 to $10 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $4 per doz. 

Hickory Handles.—There has been no 
change in price since the recent small 
reduction. Sales are in good volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz i i 
growth second hickory, $4.50 
hatchet and hammer handles, 
second growth hickory hatchet 
mer handles, $1.20 doz. 

Hose.—Due to the advance in prices 
on cotton and duck, manufacturers of 
hose, say that prices will not be any 
lower for the coming season, 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: %-in. mo'ded reel hose, good 
quality, 13%c.; %-in. 3-ply good quality 
duck hose, 13%c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality 
duck hose, 16¢c.; %-in. 5-ply multiple hose, 
10%ec. 

Lawn Mowers.—Little interest is 
being shown in this line at present, al- 
though the future prices are out. 

Lanterns.—The market seems fairly 
well supplied in lanterns, and prices are 
just the same as they have been for 
several months. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
$9.50 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold bla 
terns, $14.50 per doz.; with large 
$16 per doz.; best tubu'ar lantern 
per doz.; Competition lanterns, No. 6 
lar, $7.80 per doz. 

Ice Skates.—Christmas requirements 
of ice skates have been well covered, 
and not very much additional business 
is expected by the wholesaler until the 
weather makes reorders necessary. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We 
Chicago: 


have 
sales, 


joints, 


from 


and ham- 


f.o.b. 


stocks, 


f.o.b. 
last, 
lan- 

ounts, 
99.50 
tubu- 


stock 
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or hockey for men and women, $9 pair; 
North Star nickel finish racer or hockey for 
men or women, $10.25 pair; key clamp 
rocker, steel runners, bright finish, 90c. 
pair; key clamp rocker, steel runners, 
nickel finish, $1.15 pair; key clamp hockey, 
polished cast steel runners, $1.20 pair; key 
clamp hockey, carbon steel runners, $1.60 
pair; half key clamp rockers for women 
and ‘girls, $1.10 pair; half key clamp hockey 
for women and girls, $1.51 pair. 

Nuts and Bolts—No change in 
prices and the demand is of a steady 
character. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts 60 per cent 
off list, small carriage bolts, 60-10 per cent 
off list; large sized machine bolts, 60-5 per 
cent off list; small sized machine bolts, 60- 
10 per cent off list; all stove bolts 80 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 60-10 per cent 
off list. 


Nails.—Continued activity in build- 
ing has kept up the demand for nails. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
— Common wire nails, $3.65 per keg 
ase. 

Rope.—Sales are normal for the sea- 
son, but not large. Prices are un- 
changed on sisal, but manila grades 
have advanced 1 cent per Ib. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila _ rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 1814c. per Ib. 
No. 2 manila rope, l6c. to 161%4c. lb. base; so- 
called hardware grade, manila rope, 12%c. 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality stand- 
ard brands, 12%c. to 13%c. Ib. base; No. 
2 sisal rope, standard brands, llc. to lltec 
lb. base. 

Spades and Shovels.—Prices are un- 
changed and sales are of fair quality 
considering the season, 

Stove Pipe—The demand is steady 
and prices remain the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $10.50, 30 gagé, 





Office of HARDWARE AGB, . 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Dec. 3, 1921. 


HEAVY sleet and ice storm early 

in the week did a great deal of 
damage to property in various parts of 
New England. Several lives were lost 
and many manufacturing establish- 
ments were obliged to curtail oper- 
ations because the electric lighting 
companies furnishing them, as well 
as thousands of homes, were unable 
to supply power and light due to 
the wires being down. Jobbing hard- 
ware salesmen out on the road 
were unable to do much business be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting from 
one place to another, but what they 
lacked in orders was more than offset 
by mail orders and personal visits by 
retail dealers themselves or their trucks 
to this market. The storm created an 
unusual demand for certain things, no- 
tably batteries, bulbs, flashlights, lan- 
terns and lamps, and it caught the 
hardware trade unprepared and resulted 
in a cleanup of retail and wholesale 
stocks in a great many instances. 

By Wednesday weather conditions 
moderated sufficiently to eliminate much 
of the difficulty in doing business. With 
Christmas only a few days away, the 
retail dealer is still buying conserva- 
tively but more often than ever, and is 
taking in a much wider variety of mer- 
chandise. The wholesale shelf hard- 
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911.50; 28 gage, $13.70; : $16.40: 
6-in. elbows, 30 gage, $1.25; 28 gage, $1.45; 
26 gage, $1.70 per doz. 

Singletrees.—Good business is being 
done. 

We quote from jobbers’ t f.o.b. 
Chicago: 34-in. strap end varn ngle- 
trees, $9 doz.;. 48-in. doubletr« doz.; 
{0-in., neckyokes, $11.50 doz. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Prices 


are up about 1 cent per Ib. and fairly 
good business is being enjoyed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $20 pe 
100 lb.; medium 45-55 solder, $19 per 10 
1 tinners 40-60 solder, $18 per 100 lb.; h 
speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 lb.:; stand 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, 96.75 per 100 Ib. 


Sledges, Mauls and Wedges.—Some 
manufacturers are quoting a 5 per cent 
reduction. The prices already given by 
the Chicago jobbers are considered to 
be very favorable. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Striking and B. S. sledges, 5 to 
16 lb., $10 per 100 Ib.; wood chopping 
mauls, 5 to 8 Ib., $13 per 100 lb.: common 
fluted wedges, 3 to 6 Ib., $7.50 per 100 Ib. 


Sash Weights.—The demand is quiet 
at this time and prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights per ton, $38. 

Steel Sheets—The price tendency 
seems to be upward. No actual change 
is recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 
per 100 Ib.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.15 per 
100 Ib. 

Stove Boards.—Reorder business is 
coming in. Prices remain the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chiago: Crystal wood lined square boards, 
26-in, $14.45 doz.; 28-in., $16.95 doz.; 30-in., 
$19 doz.; Crystal paper lined stove boards, 


BOSTON 


ware market, as the week closes, has 
all the earmarks of being extremely 
busy during the next fortnight. It looks 
as though retail buying would continue 
active right up to a day or two before 
Christmas. There apparently is only 
one black cloud in the sky. A difference 
of opinion between the Tean Owners’ 
Association and the union teamsters 
over the renewal of existing contracts 
between the two has developed, which 
threatens to result in a strike by the 
teamsters and truck drivers. If trouble 
does develop, it probably will not come 
to a head until after the holiday busi- 
ness rush has passed. 

The heavy hardware business ap- 
parently is a little better than it has 
been, but this branch of the trade is not 
doing as well as the shelf. It is doubt- 
ful if many of the heavy hardware job- 
bers are securing more than 60 per 
cent of the orders they did last year, 
or much more than 45 to 50 per cent 
of the 1920 profit. The shelf hardware 
dealers, on the other hand, are, in many 
cases, getting more orders than they 
did last year, while profits, as con- 
trasted with those for last year to date, 
are showing up better than in the heavy 
hardware field. 

Quite a few price changes are noted 
this week and most of them are down- 
ward. A few advances are noted, how- 
ever. 

Speaking of prices, it is interesting 
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square, 26-in., $8.15 doz.: 28-in., 
30-in., $10.80 doz. 

Sash Cord.—Good demand is being 
felt at this time, at prices which con- 
tinue to hold firm. 


$9.10 doz.; 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, star rd brands, 
$8.45 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cor standard 


hanks. 
Screws.—Buying is on a restricted 
basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
cago: Flat head bright 
ent off list; round he: 
cent off list flat head é 

ent off list; round head 
nt off list; japanned, 


brands, $9.75 doz. 





Toys.—Last minute purchases are 
swelling the business in toys 

Traps. —Sales are of good volume and 
prices are unchanged. 


We qu fror jobbers’ 
Chicago x oy ” 
$2.01; No. 1 Viet 
Victor, $3.05; 


No. 1 Oneida J 
Jump, $34.12: No 
Triumph, $2.01 N 
No. 115 X Triple ¢ 

Wire Goods.—No 
ation has been record: 
is of a steady character, i prices are 
just the same with the exception of a 
1 per cent increase in discount on poul- 
try netting. 

We quote from ] rs st< ks 
Chicago: No bl . nnealed wire 
per 100 Ib.; galvanized 
per 100 lb.; 12 mes 
cloth, $2 per 
per cent off; galvanized 





in the situ- 
The demand 








to note that both retail and wholesale 
hardware dealers anticipate a great 
many reductions on or about Jan. 1. 
When pressed for definite information 
upon which to base such expectations, 
little real information is forthcoming. 
Apparently the trade has very little 
on which to base its talk of lower prices. 
In manufacturing circles it is generally 
conceded that products are selling very 
close to if not below production costs; 
that inventories have been marked down 
as far as they can be; and that labor, 
while it might be clipped off here and 
there, is down on a basis which does 
not permit the purchase of automobiles 
and player-pianos by the workman. 


3ased on these facts there appears 
to be little immediate likelihood of any 
radical or general marking down of 
manufacturers’ lists. If there is a 


reduction in freight rates. probably 
will not come until spring. Should the 
earriers cut freights, there is some 
doubt as to the manner in which the 
difference between the present and the 
prospective will be absorbed. The un- 
certainty in the freight rate situation 
certainly does not justify talk of lower 
hardware values. 

In this market, at least, competiti 
rom foreign-made goods is less notice 
ble. due, it is believed, to acute 
inancial troubles on the — side of 
the water. Students of internatior 

affairs say our most fe: red competitor 
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is riding for a very hard financial fall 
from which it will take years to recover. 
If foreign competition should be 
lessened the likelihood of prices on 
American made products being reduced 
would seem to be slight. 


Automobile Accessories.—The out- 
standing feature of the wholesale 
automobile accessories market the past 
week has been the remarkable increase 
in the demand for tire chains as a re- 
sult of the storm. The sudden influx 
of orders caught almost all jobbing 
houses unprepared and a clean-up re- 
sulted in a very short time. Jobbers 
this week placed rush orders with pro- 
ducers or jobbers located elsewhere, and 
the supply situation should be materi- 
ally improved during the next few days. 
The experience of the hardware trade 
as regard tire chains substantiates the 
contention of people, who have main- 
tained for some time an actual short- 
age in certain lines exists which has 
not shown itself on the surface due to 
slow business. 


Batteries and Bulbs.—The local mar- 
ket likewise was caught unprepared for 
a sudden and unexpected influx of heavy 
buying of batteries and bulbs, as a re- 
sult of the storm, which made it impos- 
sible for electric lighting companies to 
supply illumination to thousands of 
people in surrounding towns and cities. 
In a number of instances retail hard- 
ware stores were cleaned out Monday 
night, secured a new supply early Tues- 
day morning and were again cleaned 
out Tuesday night. By Wednesday 
morning the local wholesale market 
supply was down to within striking 
distance of the vanishing point. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Batteries.—Leading makes, standard tu- 
bular 3-ce!l batteries, 50c. list; standard 
2-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. Dis- 
counts: Less than unit packages, one-third 
off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off list; 
10 or more packages, 40 and 10 per cent off 
list. Unit cells, No. 035, 15c. each; No. 950, 
17c. Boxes of 50 units, 40 per cent off list. 
Five or more boxes, 40 and 10 per cent off 
list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list; in 
unit lots, 30 per cent off list; 100 bulbs 
assorted, 40 per cent off list. 

Spotlights.—E-veready. No. 
complete, $4 list; No. 2672, 
$3.75 list. Special bulb for same. 
30c. Three unit cells, No. 950, 
No. 935, 15c. each. 

Blacksmiths’ Supplies.—The black- 
smith repairing and horseshoe business 
is somewhat better than it was a short 
time back, and this fact is reflected in 
the movement of blacksmith’s supplies 
out of local stocks, Business is not 
brisk, but is sufficiently better to lend 
considerable encouragement to the job- 
bing trade. Local quotations on anvils 
are approximately 4 cents per Ib, lower. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Anvils.—Standard makes, 16c. per Ib. 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and one- 
piece, under 2%-in., per lb.; square 


bed, drawn bed and one-piece, 2%-in. and 


3-in., 14c. ] 


2674, nickel, 
fiber, complete, 
No. 1162, 
17c. each; 


2a 
of. 


per lb. 

Horseshoes.—We quote from 
stocks; Standard makes in 100-lb. 
dealers in Maine, New Hampshire, 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
points, $7 per keg bi Base prices are 
for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut black- 
smiths and consumers the base price is 
$6.75 per 100 Ib. keg. No freight is al- 
lowed on store shipment 

Fancy Shoes.--Side weight, $11.50 per 
keg; track side w-ights, $11.75; toe weights, 
$10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; toe creased, $7.25; 
side wear, 99.25; calked, $9.25; extra light 


jobbers’ 
kegs to 
Ver- 
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. $7.75; steel 
light driv- 
5 as- 


calked, $9.75; iron countersun 
countersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75 
ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; all 
sorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—-Dull 42 
sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; 
$2.50, 

Bolts and Nuts.—There has been a 
general revision in local quotations on 
bolts and nuts. A majority of the job- 
bing houses are naming uniform prices, 
there being less said of price cutting 
than has been the case in many weeks. 
Stove bolts generally are quoted at 75 
and 10 per cent discount, as was the 
case several weeks ago, which is the 
lowest noted in several years. All sizes 
of carriage bolts are now quoted at 50 
and 10 per cent discount. Heretofore 
a majority of the jobbers differentiated 
between large and small sizes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller and 
shorter cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent dis- 
count, larger and longer, 60 per cent dis- 
count, with C T D nuts, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; tap bolts, 10 per cent discount; 
common carriage bolts, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; stove bolts, 75 and 10 per cent 
discount; bolt ends, 60 per cent discount; 
i bolts, 60 per cent discount. 

s, H P, all kinds, 3c. off list; C P C 
T, all kinds, 3c. off list; semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 80 per 
cent discount, larger, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; finished case hardened nuts, 70 
per cent discount; machine screws, nuts, 
iron, list: machine screws, nuts, brass, 25 
per cent discount. 


Dogs.—Quotations as named here on 
dogs are all of 10 per cent lower. 


Drills and Reamers.—Indications are 
that genuine Critchly reamers, which 
are quoted at 25 per cent discount on 
small lots and at 331/83 per cent dis- 
count when purchased for stock, will 
be quoted to the hardware trade in all 
quantities at 35 per cent discount with- 
in the near future, possibly around Jan. 
1. Manufacturers of drills continue to 
report an improvement in the demand, 
especially for the small sizes. In this 
market buying is still confined to actual 
wants, but such orders are growing 
more numerous apparently. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., tap- 
ered and straight shank, 50 and 5 per cent 
discount; bit stock drills, 50-10 per cent 
discount; center drills, 50 per cent discount; 
dri‘ls and countersinks combined, 10 per 
cent discount; ratchet drills, 20 per cent 
discount; wood boring brace bits, 45 per 
cent discount; high speed, wire gage and 
letter sizes, plus 5 per cent; straight and 
tapered shank, 1/16 to %-in., plus 15 per 
cent; 33/64 and larger, plus 15-10 per cent; 
all other kinds of drills, 50 per cent dis- 
count. 

Reamers.——Bit stock, 30 per cent dis- 
count; bright square and T. S. standard 
makes, 65 per cent discount; chucking, 25 
per cent discount; tapered pins, 40 per cent 
discount; escutcheon pins, 45 per cent dis- 
count: shell fluted rose and socket ream- 
ers, 20 per cent discount. 

Fishing Rods.—A Connecticut manu- 
facturer of fishing rods has notified the 
shelf hardware jobbing trade here that 
effective with the elimination of the 
national tax on sporting goods, prices 
will be approximately 10 per cent lower. 

Hammers.—A popular selling line of 
machinists’ die and tool makers’ ham- 
mers, heretofore quoted locally at 
33 1/3 per cent discount, is now 40 per 
cent, to conform with a change made 
recently in the manufacturers’ list. 


Handles.—Retail hardware dealers 
are confining purchases of handles to 
immediate requirements. As in the 
case of axes, the retail trade for some 


per box; 
sharp heel, 


and 
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time has anticipated a decline in prices, 
and consequently is disinclined to anti- 
cipate the chopping season require- 
ments. To be sure, there recently was 
a decline in handle prices, but none in 
those for axes. Ash handles of all 
kinds are scarce and jobbers are having 
difficulty in supplying even the light 
requirements. 


Jobbers are quoting hickory farming 
handles at list. Ex-grade hay forks, 
for instance, are quoted, $3.40, 93.90 


Hot Water Bottles—Seasonable 
weather, together with a growing holi- 
day demand, has resulted in a freer 
movement of all metal hot water bottles 
in this market. The market is not 
really active, but it is more so than it 
has been before in some time. Prices 
are reported as firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: A Paleo, 
No. 2, $3 each, list; No. 3, $4; discount 33% 
per cent. Genuine, No. 200, $3; No. 250, 
$3.50; No. 300, $5 net; discount 30 per cent, 
Bostonia, 3-pt., $1.25 each net. 


Kits.—The local market on the Bil- 
lings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., 
line of tool kits, which heretofore was 
33 1/3 per cent discount, is now 40 per 
cent. 

Lantern Globes.—The market here on 
lantern globes has been revised down- 
ward about 10 per cent to conform with 
new lists recently issued by manufac- 
turers. The demand for globes as well 
as lanterns has been exceptionally 
heavy since last reports, a large num- 
ber of people being forced to invest be- 
cause their homes were in darkness the 
greater part of the week. Several Bos- 
ton retail stores report having sold more 
lanterns this week than they did dur- 
ing the remainder of 1921, and their 
stocks cleaned out. 

Nails.—Cut nails, from the store, 
have been reduced 25 cents per keg to 
$4.25 base. Jobbers here are selling 
quite a few wire nails from the store, 
but not many retail firms are inclined 
to purchase in large or factory lots. 
There are plenty of wire nails in the 
Boston market and jobbers have no 
difficulty in securing prompt deliveries 
from the mills on anything required. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg from the store, $4 to $4.20 
base, f.o.b. Boston; cut nails, $4.25 
base; galvanized cut nails, 8. 
Tremont schedule of extra same 
tofore. 


Pliers—One popular New England 
made line of pliers has been marked 
down to 331/3 per cent discount on 
combination, to 30 per cent on side cut- 
ting, and to 40 per cent on solid joint, 
from a general price of 25 per cent dis- 
count. The market for pliers and lines- 
men’s tools in general is better because 
the telephone and telegraph: companies 
since last reports have found it neces- 
sary to put extra men out into the field 
on repair work, and such workmen have 
had to have tools with which to operate. 

Punches.—One Connecticut manufac- 
turer of punches has_ reduced prices 
about 7 per cent and jobbers have taken 
similar action. 

Ratchets. — Jobbing prices here on 
ratchets are approximately 5 per cent 
lower, popular selling lines now being 
quoted at 50 per cent discount. The 


as here- 
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demand for ratchets is better than it 
was, but is a long way from active. 


Rivets —There has been a general 
downward revision in local prices on 
cone head boiler quality and on struc- 
tural rivets, amounting to 25 cents per 
keg. The demand for such rivets is a 
shade better than it was last month, 
but is still below normal. No change 
is noted in prices on small iron rivets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
structural, to 5 in. long, button head, 
%-in. and longer, $4.75 per keg; % and 
11/i6-in., $4.90; %%-in., $5.25; 1 to 2 in. 
long, %-in. and larger, $5; 54 and 11/16-in., 
$5.15; Y-in., $5.50. Cone head, boiler 

ue, 2 to 5 in. long, %-in. and larger, 

5 and 11/16-in., $5; %-in., $5.35; 1 

in. long, %-in. and larger, "$5. 10; % 
and 11/16-in., $5.25; -in., $6.60. Iron 
rivets, small, 60 per cent discount. 

Sash Cord.—Sash cord is selling well 
from store because the retail trade, 
generally speaking, is short of stock. 
Jobbers are inclined to anticipate a big 
spring business in sash cord. They 
base their deductions on the improve- 
ment in home construction the past few 
months and indications of a still larger 
amount in the months to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash 
cord, Acme, No. 6, 44c. per lb.; No. 7, 42c.; 
Nos. 8,.9, 10 and 12, 41c. Cheaper grades, 
No. 7, 40c. per Ib.; No. 8, 39c. Sampson, 
spot, No. 7, 62c. per lb.; No. 8 and larger, 
61e. 

Screw Drivers—A manufacturer of 
all steel screw drivers recently reduced 
its price 5 per cent, and on offset about 
7 per cent. Local jobbers have taken 
similar action, quoting the former at 30 
per cent discount, and the latter at 40 
per cent. 


Sheets.—Sheets are in good demand 
and the same is true of tin plate. In 
some instances, jobbers report busjness 
in these two products as running well 
ahead of that in many other lines han- 
dled by them. Prices are very firm on 
‘the basis established back in October. 
Local stocks are in good condition, but 
not excessive. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sheets, 
No. 10 blue annealed, $3.73 per 100 lb.; No. 
28, black, $4.50; No. 28, galvanized, $5 "50. 

Screws.—Boston jobbers have made 
a further reduction of 10 per cent in 
their quotations on coach screws, and 5 
per cent on set screws, as quoted for full 
packages. When a package is broken 
an extra 25 per cent is charged. Cap 
screws are now quite generally quoted 
here at 70 per cent discount. One hears 
less about weakness in the wood screw 
market, the recent cutting of prices 
evidently having a sobering influence 
on the trade. Jobbers are inclined to 
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HERE is not likely to be much 

change in the heavy iron and steel 
situation one way or the other until 
after the first of the year. With fairly 
good prospects of a good-sized reduc- 
tion in freight rates on iron and steel 
products to come not later than March 


75 and 
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look for a larger buying movement now 
that the situation is more settled. 

We quote from jobbers’ 

Wood Screws.—Iron, bright, 
and 10 per cent discount; r 
20 per cent; fillister, 
cent; blued, flat, add 75, 2 
cent; japanned, flat, 70, 20 and 
discount; round, 6%, 20 and 1 
tinned, flat, 62%, 20 and 10 pe 
count; round, 60 per cent; galvanized 
62%, 20 and 10 per cent discour rou 
60, 20 and 10 per cent; coppered, fiat, 72 
20 and 10 per cent discount; round, 7, 2 
and 10 per cent; bronze plated, round and 
flat; nickel plated, round and flat; silv« 
plated, round and -flat and brass plated, 
round and flat, all 65, 20 and 10 per cent 
discount. 

Wood Screws.—Brass, bright, 
20 and 10 per cent discount; round and oval, 
70, 20 and 10 per cent discount. Nickel 
plated, flat, 65, 20 and 10 per cent discount; 
round, 65, 20 and 10 per cent discount. 

Wood Screws.—Bronze, metal, plain, 
brown, 67% per cent discount; round and 
oval, 65 per cent. 

Machine Screws, Etc.—Coach 
and 10 per cent discount; 
cluding headless, 65 and 
count; cap screws, square 
to 75 per cent discount; 
per cent discount, flat, 30 per cent discount; 
button head, 20 per cent discount; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount; iron machine 
screws, flat and round head, 70 per cent 
discount; fillister, 45 per cent discount; 
flat and round head brass, 40 per cent dis- 
count, fillister, 35 per cent discount. 


Shoe Findings.—The average retail 
hardware concern carrying shoe find- 
ings is to-day buying clean strips, evi- 
dently having found that in less desir- 
able stock there are carryovers in each 
lot purchased running as high as 25 to 
30 per cent in brash or brittle stock, 
showing cracks and other defects. In 
addition, practically 95 per cent of the 
strips purchased by the hardware trade 
are of oak or union leather, hemlock 
having gone by. The only weakness 
shown in leathers are in those that have 
been held in storage for a long time, 
usually of light stock. The market on 
heavy leather, such as usually is han- 
dled by the hardware trade, is firm and 
tending upward. 


Leather taps.—Men’'s extra light, 85c to 
$1 per dozen; light, $1.05 to $1.25; medium, 
$1.30 to $1.60; heavy, $1.85 2.5 extra 


to $2.50; 
heavy, 93.25. Women’s light, 70c. to 90c. 
per dozen: 


medium heavy, $1.10 to $1.25 
Boys’ medium, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.; 
heavy, $1.75 to $1.90. 
Leather Strips. —Oak, heavy medium and 
light, No. 1, 45c. to 55e¢.; No. 2, 35e. to 40e. 
Rubber Heels.—Good ses $1.25 to $2 
per doz. pair. 


Sleeves.—One maker of taper sleeves 
recently reduced prices about 5 per cent, 
and local jobbing houses took similar 
action, in this particular case quoting 
50 per cent discount, as against 45 
per cent heretofore. 

Sockets.—A popular selling line of 
flat drill sockets has been reduced from 
45 to 50 per cent discount. 

Squares.—Local jobbing quotations 
on carpenter’s steel squares have been 
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1, or possibly before, buyers seem to be 
holding back orders and shipments as 
much as they can, in order to have the 
advantage of the lower rates when they 
come. 

There are signs that prices on some 
steel materials are not holding very 
firm. This is especially true of wire 
products. Both wire nails and wire 
are practically back to the prices of 


flat, 7244, 


screws, 50 
set screws, in- 
10 per cent dis- 
and hexagon, 65 
fillister, 40 and 10 
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reduced approximately 10 per cent fol- 
lowing a similar reduction in manufac- 
turers’ lists. 

Thermometers.—On the eve of an im- 
provement in the demand for house 
thermometers, the local market has 
weakened due to a revision in manufac- 
turers’ lists. Plate glass, 8-in. house 
thermometers, which sold a year ago 
at $15 a dozen in a jobbing way, to-day 
can be had for $9, and 10-in. for $12, as 
igainst $24 a year ago. 

quote from jot 
ters, house, plate glass 
reury, $9 per dozen; 
zen, Common tin case, 7-ir 
38; 10-in., $1.50. 

‘Celiaesdinaes hardware jobbers 
this week announced a *downward re- 
vision in prices on cast and cut washers, 
the first noted in many weeks. Quota- 
tions on malleable washers remain un- 
changed. ‘The reduction in cut and cast 
stock simply is in keeping with the 
accumulated changes made during the 
past two months in pri on bolts and 
nuts. The demand { hers is only 
fairly good. 

We quote from jobb: Cast 
washers, 5%-in. and sma!l per Ib.; 
larger, 4% per Ib.; cut w 200-Ib 
kegs, list less $4.50 per k« malleable 
washers, 15c. per Ib. 

Watches.—Holiday buying of watches 
has started. Individual orders, as a 
rule are for small amounts of stock, but 
there are a large number of orders 
received daily. Local stocks are in 
fairly good condition, but the assort- 
ment is usually limited. 

is waahed 
Waterbury, Pet: 


Jewel, yard 


watches, “all ‘co mor fini s, . ach; 
Duchess and tar] 5 

Wire Cloth. naSalieion an announce- 
ment early in November by the local 
jobbing houses of a revision in wire 
cloth prices for the new season, there 
has been a still further readjustment in 
prices on black wire cloth, factory ship- 
ments. 

We quote from 
cloth, black, 12 mesh, 24 to 
100 sq. ft.; 18 to 22-in., $2.10, factory s 
ments, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 14 mesh, £ 
48-in., $2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; 18 to ) 
$2.50, factory shipments, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
in 100 ft. rolls. 

Wrenches,—Some of the manufac- 
turers of adjustable wrenches have 
reduced prices 5 to 12 per cent, ma- 
chine wrenches 10 per cent and socket 
wrenches 10 per cent, while wrench sets 
are down approximately 10 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
55 and 5 per cent discount 
wrenches and parts, new 
cent discount; Coes wrenc! 
per cent discount: drop 
40 per cent discount; ager 
50 and 10 per cent di 


bbers’ 


stocks: 


48-in., 


jobbers’ 


stor 


list 


Sept. 12 last, these prices being $2.75 
base for wire nails and $2.50 for plain 
wire per 100 Ib. in large lots. On the 
leading heavy steel products, these 
being steel bars, plates and shapes, the 
market seems to be settling down to a 
1.50c. basis, but slightly higher prices 
are still being quoted for the small lots 
that are coming out. On any very de- 
sirable lots, there is little doubt but 
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that 1.50c. would be named. 

Prices on sheets for first quarter de- 
livery in next year have been fixed on 
the basis of 2.25c. for blue annealed, 
3c. for No. 28 gauge black and 4c. for 
No. 28-gauge galvanized sheets. As 
yet there has not been much new busi- 
ness placed at these prices for next 
year, so that whether they will hold 
firm is not yet known. 

There is a good deal of activity in the 
steel line pipe market, some large oil 
lines having lately been placed. The 
National Tube Co., the Steel Corpora- 
tion interest, is now operating its pipe 
mills at better than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and the independent mills are 
doing about a8 well. A few months 
ago the pipe mills were operating to 
not more than 25 per cent of capacity, 
and some were doing less. 

Reports from the jobbing and retail 
hardware trades are fairly satisfactory 
as regards volume of business. Reports 
are widely current in the trade that ma- 
terial reductions in prices are to be 
made on a number of leading hardware 
lines between Dec. 15 and the first of 
the year. 

Any dullness in the regular lines of 
hardware will be offset to some extent 
by the larger demand for the lines of 
goods that are used in making holiday 
gifts. These are cutlery, glass baking 
ware, cooking utensils of aluminum, 
electrical goods of all kinds for the 
home, fine cutlery, skates, sleds and 
other similar goods. 

The demand for these is already quite 
active, and will be more so as we get 
closer to the holidays. 

So far the amount of new business 
done in skates, sleds and other winter 
goods has not been very large, because 
of the mild weather. A touch of real 
winter would increase sales, and this 
may come at any time. 

Collections have slowed up some- 
what. Credits are being more closely 
scanned than for some months. 

Jobbers and retailers generally be- 
lieve that 1922 will bring better busi- 
ness than has been experienced for some 
time. 

Automobile Accessories.—Reports in- 
dicate that the recent heavy reductions 
in tires and tubes has materially in- 
creased sales in the past month or so. 
It is said that tires and tubes are now 
being sold at less than prewar prices 
and makers claim they cannot possibly 
reduce prices any more unless they get 
material reduction in manufacturing 
costs, this to come in raw materials, 
wages and freight rates. New demand 
for general automobile accessories is 
fair. Prices are holding fairly strong, 
jobbers quoting from stocks, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, about as follows: 


No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
A. C. Titan spark plugs, 65c. 
in lots up to 10. and 5&c. in lots of from 10 
to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes, in lots less than ; Champion X, 50c. 
each for less than 106 and 48ec. each for 
over 100; Champion recul 58c. each for 
56e. each for 


$3.33 


DO.00, 


Reliance jacks, 
in lots of 12; A 


ilar, 
less than 100, all sizes, and 
over 100. 


Aluminum Goods.—This 
duction in prices on aluminum goods 
may not come until after the holidays, 


rumored re- 
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as the present demand for aluminum 
goods for holiday presents is quite ac- 
tive, especially in kitchen ware and elec- 
trical goods made from aluminum. 
Axes.—Sales of axes for the season 
are pretty well over, and not much 
business will be done in this class of 
goods until spring trade opens up. 
Prices are unchanged, jobbers quoting 
from stocks, as follows: 
_ First grade single bitted axes, handled, 
$21 per doz.; unhandled, $17 per doz.; 
double bitted axes, handled, $26.50 per doz. ; 
unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; second grade 
axes, single bitted, handled, $19 per doz. ; 
unhandled, $16 per d0oz.; double _bitted, 
handled, $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 per 
doz. 


Builders’ Hardware—The demand 
for builders’ hardware in this district 
has increased a good deal in the past 
two or three months, there being at 
present more building activity in the 
Pittsburgh district than for three or 
four years. Some large building pro- 
jects are under way now, and some 
will no doubt be put over in a short 
time. The building of small dwelling 
houses to be rented or sold at moderate 
cost is quite active, especially in sub- 
urban districts. Prices on _ builders’ 
hardware are holding firm, and makers 
say they cannot make any further re- 
ductions unless they get lower prices 
for steel and labor. 


Bulbs.—On Jan. 1 leading makers of 
flashlight and automobile bulbs will 
make a material reduction in prices, 
according to reliable information ob- 
tained in the trade. It is not believed 
there will be a reduction in prices of 
lamps, as these are holding very firm. 

Chain.—The Moline Malleable Iron 
Co., St. Charles, Ill., under date Nov. 
19, issued new discounts naming lower 
prices on its Liberty brand of trans- 
mission chain. It is said that probably 
a reduction in prices on commercial 
chain may be made between now and 
the first of the year. 

Hemp Rope.—Nearly all makers have 
recently advanced the price lc. per lb. 
on hemp rope. 

Grinders.—Columbia Manufacturing 
Co., Belleville, N. Y., under date Nov. 
21, announced a reductibn of 10 per cent 
on its full line of grinders. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new de- 
mand for both iron and steel bars is 
quiet and mostly for small: lots to fill 
immediate orders for urgent needs, but 
on desirable orders for steel bars, mills 
would likely name 1.50c. at mills, and 
jobbers are quoting 1.65c. to 1.70c. from 
stocks in store. Low prices are still 
being made on common iron bars ship- 
ped into this market by Eastern mills, 
these being offered in fairly large lots 
as low as 1.50c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets 
at 1.50c. to 1.60c.; reinforcing bars rolled 
from billets, 1.50c. to 1.60c. base; reinforcing 
bars, rolled from old rails, 1.45¢. to 1.50c.; 
refined iron bars, 2c, to 2.25c. in carloads 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Last week the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. opened its books 
on orders for sheets for delivery in the 
first quarter of 1922 on the basis of 
2.25c. for blue annealed, 3c. for 28- 


gage black sheets and 4c. for 28-gage 
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galvanized sheets. All the independent 
mills are also quoting these prices on 
sheets, so that they may be considered 
as standard. However, there has been 
very little new buying as yet for first 
quarter delivery, and a real test of the 
new prices has not yet been made. The 
demand for automobile sheets is rot as 
heavy as it was, because of the slowing 
down of operations among some of the 
larger automobile makers. Jobbeis con- 
tinue to quote sheets for delivery from 
stocks about as follows: 


Blue annealed sheets, 2.75c. to %o.; No. 
28 gage Bessemer black sheets, 3.25¢. to 
3.50c., and No. 28 gage galvanized, 4.25¢, 
to 4.50c. in small lots from store. Prices 
quoted depend largely on the size of the 
order. 


Track Tools——Makers of track tools, 
such as picks, mattocks, heavy ham- 
mers, sledges, crowbars, etc., have re- 
cently announced a reduction of 5 to 
10 per cent in prices. It is said that a 
survey of the present situation is being 
made by some of the leading makers 
of track tools, and that possibly an- 
other reduction in prices may follow 
after this survey has been completed. 

Tackle Blocks.—The Western Block 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., has announced a 
reduction of 10 to 15 per cent on its 
full line of tackle blocks. 

Radiator Valves.—Under date Dec. 1, 
the Leskole Valve Co., New York, an- 
nounced a reduction of about 10 per 
cent on its full line of radiator valves. 

Track Bolts.—Nearly all makers are 
naming slightly lower prices on track 
bolts,, and there is considerable new 
inquiry. Railroads have pretty large 
inquiries out, and there is a good deal 
of competition on the prices being 
named on these inquiries, as most 
makers of track bolts have been run- 
ning very low for some months. 

Railroad Spikes.—New demand is con- 
fined mostly to small lots, makers say- 
ing that the railroads have pretty well 
covered their needs for the next two 
or three months, and are not anxious 
to place further orders until early 
spring. As a rule there is no large new 
track laying in the winter months, un- 
less the weather is unusually mild. On 
standard railroad spikes 5% x 9/16-in. 
makers are naming as low as $2.25 in 
carload lots, jobbers asking about $2.75 
in small lots from stock. Small spikes 
are holding at about $2 to $2.25 at mill 
depending on the order. 

Spring Hinges.—Bommer _ Bros., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced a re- 
duction of about 10 per cent on its full 
line of spring hinges. 

Snaths.—The H. D. Brinson Handle 
Co., Richmond, Va., has announced a re- 
duction of 10 to 15 per cent on its full 
line of snaths. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Leading makers 
report very active demand for line pipe 
for oil purposes, and competition is 
very keen; it is said some recent orders 
for line pipe were taken at very close 
to cost of the mills, and in some éases 
perhaps less than cost. The low prices 
being named on line pipe are attractive 
to the leading oil companies, and they 
are placing orders quite freely. The 
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Pure Oil Co. lately placed about 225 
miles of 8-in. line pipe, involving more 
than 17,000 tons, the contract being 
divided between two mills, and the St. 
Claire Oil Co. has an inquiry in the 
market for about 170 miles of 2-in. to 
10-in. pipe, involving about 13,000 tons, 
and this contract may possibly be placed 
before this report goes to our readers. 
The Midwest Refining Co. and other 
large producers are figuring on line 
pipe, and the volume of business prom- 
ises to be quite heavy in the next three 
or four months. In small sizes of 
welded pipe used for building con- 
tracts new demand is more active, due 
to increased building operations in 
nearly all parts of the country. 


Prices are holding fairly firm, jobbers 
quoting from stock, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as 
follows: 


Black Galvanized 


$2.78 oe 
2.86 eee 
2.86 $4.56 
3.54 4.92 
4.25 5.70 
5.82 8.17 
7.93 10.91 
12.87 17.58 
20.30 eee 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Dec. 3, 1921. 


FALLING off in business was re- 

ported by both dealers and jobbers 
for the month of November, and while 
the volume was fairly good, it did not 
come up to expectations. The weather 
during the month was very unseason- 
able, being, for the greater part of the 
month, more like summer than fall. 
Two holidays also interfered with gen- 
eral business to some extent, though 
the Thanksgiving holiday created a 
spurt in some lines. 

The holiday trade is just about com- 
mencing, but has not yet attained any 
great proportions. Dealers are looking 
for a good season. 

With the approach of the inventory 
period dealers are not inclined to buy 
much more than they need. This prob- 
ably accounts for the falling off in job- 
bers’ sales during the past few weeks. 
As far as price changes are concerned 
there have been few made recently, but 
the trade generally believes that during 
the current month more will be re- 
ceived. Whether these will be down- 
ward or upward cannot be predicted 
with any great degree of accuracy, as 
reports are continually heard of high 
costs of manufacturing without any 
possibility of reductions until transpor- 
tation rates are readjusted. 

Hardware jobbers handling acces- 
sories report business as fair. Jobbers 
are well stocked to care for all demands, 
and expect, with any kind of weather, 
a very successful season. An accessory 
show, which was held all through the 
week, was well attended, and is ex- 
pected to prove a big help in stimulat- 
ing the demand for accessories of all 
kinds. 

Alarm Clocks.—Some increased buy- 
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Wire Products.—Efforts of makers to 
hold the market on the basis of $2.90 
for wire nails and $2.65 for plain wire, 
do not seem to have been successful. 
The market has settled down to the 





basis of $2.75 base per keg for wire nails, 
and $2.50 per 100 Ib. for plain wire. 
These prices are for large lots at mill, 


and do not apply to small lots. Job- 
bers have reduced their prices on both 
wire and wire nails on small sales from 
stock and are now quoting about as 
follows: 

Wire nails, $3.10 base per keg; galva: 
ized, 1 in. and longer, including large-head 
barbed roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $1.25, and shorter than 1 
in., $1.75; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$2.75 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.75; galvanized wire, $3.25; gal- 
vanized barbed wire, $3.60; galvanized fence 
staples, $2.60; painted barbed wire, $3.10; 
polished fence staples, $2.00; cement-coated 
nails, per count keg, $2.70; these prices 
being Subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 
70% per cent off list for carload lots, 67 to 
6914 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 
68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
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ing of alarm clocks is reported. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Aluminum Ware.—The approach of 
the holiday season has stimulated some 
interest in aluminum ware, as much of 
this ware is given to practical house- 
wives as Christmas presents. Sales are 
very good, with prices showing some 
firmness. 

Automobile Accessories—The mild 
weather has had a depressing effect on 
the demand for winter accessories, but 
this is expected to develop heavy pro- 
portions when the weather gets more 
seasonable. There have been a number 
of price changes during the week, the 
most important being a reduction in the 
list price of Ford parts amounting to 
from 5 to'40 per cent. Some manufac- 
turers of cork gaskets have reduced 
their prices to meet those of the Ford 
Motor Co. An advance of 5c. a gallon 
on alcohol is reported, this being quoted 
in wood barrels at 52c. per gallon, and 
in steel drums at 45'yc. per gallon. 

Builders’ Hardware.—While the de- 
mand for builders’ hardware is still 
fairly heavy, the indications are that it 
will slump off from now on, as a num- 
ber of unions connected with the build- 
ing industry have refused to accept the 
reduction of 12%c. an hour in wages 
recently decreed by the wage board, and 
have discontinued work. The local ar- 
chitects having work out are inclined 
to stop all operations unless the reduc- 
tion is accepted, and in a number of 
eases this has already been done. It 
is hoped that some arrangement can 
be reached with the offending unions as 
the prospects for a big season of build- 
ing were never brighter. In regard to 
builders’ hardware, prices are un- 
changed, and no reductions are expected 
before the first of the year at least. 

Bolts and Nuts.—-There is nothing 
new to report. Sales are fair. Pros- 
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Wrenches.—The Crescent Tool Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., and the Peck, Stow 
& Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., have 
issued new discount lists, naming lower 
prices on wrenches, pliers and other 
products made by these two companies. 

Window Glass.—Court proceedings 
have been started against a local con- 
cern that has been acting as selling 
agents for what is stated to be about 
fifty of the leading makers of window 
glass, the charge being that these win- 
dow glass makers have been selling 
their products through this brokerage 
house, and this constitutes a restraint 
of trade as defined by the Sherman Act. 
It is stated that these window glass 
concerns named the same prices, and 
frequently restricted production in 
order to maintain prices. The outcome 
of this suit against the brokerage house, 
which has been filed in the courts here, 
is awaited with much interest, as it will 
clearly define just constitutes a 
breach of the Sherma t relative to 
restraint of trade. 


pects for a better year are brighter, ac- 
cording to jobbers handling these items 
in a large way, as some shops are al- 
ready inquiring for prices for first quar- 
ter. There have been no price changes 


recently, and jobbers continue to 
quote: 

Machine bolts, small sizes, 70 off; large 
sizes, 65 off; carriage bolts, small sizes, 60 
off; large sizes, 50 and 10 off; stove bolts, 
80 off: semi-finished nuts, small sizes, 80 
and 10 off; large sizes, 75 and 10 off. 


Cutlery.—The holiday trade is just 
commencing, and the indications at 
present are that cutlery this year is 
going to be a very popular gift. Deal- 
ers report sales to date as very satis- 
factory. There have been no price re- 
ductions, and for the time being none 
are anticipated. 


Drills—Local jobbers have reduced 
their prices on high-speed drills. This 
reduction does not come from the manu- 
facturers, but is the result of large 
stocks in dealers’ hands, and a deter- 
mined effort to reduce them. The de- 
mand is slightly improved as a result. 


Carbon drills, 50 and 5 
20 Off. 


Jobbers quote: 
off; high speed drills, 
Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand continues heavy, although 


the probabilities are that it will fall off 
with the coming of the new year. 
There is quite a lot of new construction 
work still in progress, but with the un- 
settled conditions existing in the build- 
ing industry, it is likely that a lot of 
work will be held up until the labor 


situation becomes more stable. No price 
changes are reported, jobbers quoting: 

28 g in. eaves trough, $4.75 per 100 
ft., 28 3-in. corrugated conductor pipe, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.: 3-in. corrugated conductor 
elbows, $1.73 doz. 

Files —The demand for files con- 
tinues Slow, but with better prospects. 
Prices are still as last reported, all 
makes being quoted at 60 and 10 off. 

Galvanized Ware.—A slight advance 
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in prices of galvanized ware has been 
made by some manufacturers, but local 
jobbers have not correspondingly raised 
their prices. The demand continues 
fair. Jobbers quote: 

Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2.25 per doz.; 
12-qt., $2.50; 14-qt., $2.85; 16-qt., $3.25. 
Galvanized tubs, No. 0, $5.25 per doz.; No. 
1, $6; No. 2, $6.25; No. 3, $8.45. 

Handles (Wood).—There is a fair de- 
mand for wood handles, and these are 
now quoted by jobbers at 50 off. 

Levels.—The demand for levels, while 
not of great proportions, is satisfactory, 
and jobbers still report some difficulty 
in keeping stocks up. Shipments from 
manufacturers are reported to be im- 
proving, however. No price changes 
have been made recently, and jobbers 
quote: 

No. 2-0, $10.75 per doz.; No. 0, $12 per 
doz.; No. 3, $21 per doz.; No. 9, $27 per 


doz.; No. 30, $28 per doz.; No. 104, $8.25 
per doz.; No. 102, $5.75 doz. 


Lock Washers.—It is currently re- 
ported that an advance, variously esti- 
mated at from 20 to 50 per cent, is 
scheduled in the price of lock washers, 
but no confirmation of this report is at 
hand. 

Mechanics’ Tools.—The demand is not 
very heavy at present. Unemployment 
in the building and metal working 
trades is given as the reason for this 
condition. It is hoped that with the 
new year better things will be in store. 
Stocks are in good shape, and prices 
unchanged. 

Oil Stoves and Heaters.—The demand 
is only fair, as the unseasonable 
weather has practically driven all 
thoughts of winter from the minds of 
people in this territory. A few days of 
cold weather is all that is needed to 
create a demand for stoves and heaters. 
Stocks are in good shape, and prices 
firm. 

Nails.—There is nothing new to re- 
port in regard to nails. Prices are as 
last reported, and it is likely that no 
changes will be made for some time to 
come. It is reported that mills are re- 
newing old contracts on the basis of 
$2.75 per keg, Pittsburgh, the recent 
attempt to lift the price having been 
unsuccessful. The usual mill quotation 
is $2.75 to $2.90, with the former price 
more in evidence, though the leading 
interest has booked some business at 
the latter figure. 


Jobbers quote common wire nails at $3.25 
per keg, base. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 3. 
ARDWARE market conditions are 
not as good as they were a few 


EF 


weeks ago. There appears to be a slow- 
ing up in hardware sales, as is usual 
at this time; but some of this slack will 
soon be taken up by sales of so-called 
holiday goods, sleds, skiis, skates, toys, 


ete. Many dealers who are willing to 
cut prices to turn over stocks report a 


The outlook for the smaller manufac- 
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Paints and Oils.—Business has fallen 
off since last report, but tis is cus- 
tomary at this season of the year. This 
year perhaps was one of the most ac- 
tive in painting circles for a decade, 
according to dealers, and they are look- 
ing forward hopefully to a similar con- 
dition next year. A firm manufacturing 
roof paint has advised the trade that 
on January 1, 1922, a reduction approx- 
imating 10 per cent will be made in its 
product. It is not expected, however, 
that there will be a general decline in 
paint prices at that time. The market 
on turpentine is stiffening up, with a 
corresponding weakness being shown 
in linseed oil. Lead remains unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.60 per gal.; linseed oil, in carload lots, 
70c. per gal.: turpentine, in carload lots, 
80c. per gal.; white and red lead, 13c. 
per lb. 

Rivets.—Jobbers report a substantial 
reduction in structural rivets during 
the fortnight, and this has been put 
into effect. The demand for rivets is 
fair at the pr sent time. 

Jobbers quote: All sizes at 65 and 10 off. 

Rope.—An advance of Ic. a lb. has 
been made in prices of manilla rope. 
Sisal, however, remains unchanged. 
Jobbers now quote: 

Manilla rope,-17%4c. per lb.; sisal, 1014c. 
per lb. 

Sash Cord.—The demand is fair, with 
prospects good for a fair business dur- 
ing the winter months. No further 
price changes are reported, and jobbers 
quote: 

No. 8, 36c. per lb.; No. 7, 38c. Ib.; 
40c. Ib. 


Sash Weights.—The demand for sash 
weights is still fair, with quotations 
unchanged at $2 per 100 lb. 

Sheets.—Jobbers report a fair de- 
mand for black and galvanized sheets, 
though a falling off is reported as in- 
ventory time approaches. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Jobbers quote: No. 28 black, 4.25c. Ib.; 
No. 28, galvanized, 5c. lb 


Skates.—The demand for skates for 
Christmas presents is reported to be 
increasing. A cold wave would greatly 
stimulate the demand. Jobbers’ stocks 
are in good shape to take care of all 
demands. 


Jobbers quote: Men’s and boys’ ali clamp 
club skates, all nickel plated, $1.30 to $1.70 
per pair; women’s and children’s clamp 
skates, nickel plated, $1.60 to $2 per pair. 


Sleds.—Interest is increasing in sleds, 
and a fall of snow would greatly stim- 


TWIN CITIES 


turers seems to be improving as orders 
are being placed for early spring de- 
livery of their needs. 

While market conditions appear to be 
stable, in that very few price changes 
are made, it would seem that prices 
must be still further reduced in many 
lines of manufactured goods so as to be 
more nearly on a level with products of 
the soil. 

Builders’ Hardware.—This line con- 
tinues to be steady sellers in the aver- 
age hardware store, although the volume 
is gradually getting smaller as the 
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ulate the demand. Stocks are in good 
shape and prices unchanged but firm, 

Screws.—A slight reduction in wood 
screws was made by jobbers during the 
week. The demand is only fair. 

Jobbers quote: Machine screws, all sizes, 
75 and 10 off; cap screws, 75 off: sx 
screws, 80 off; coach screws, 60 and 1) 
wood screws, 85 off. 

Snow Shovels and Sidewalk Scrapers, 
—Only passive interest has been shown 
to date in these items. A fall of snow 
and a little cold weather will stimulate 
the demand. Stocks are sufficient to 
take care of the average demand. 

Stove Board.—There is still a fair 
demand for stove boards, although un- 
seasonable weather has had an effect in 
keeping down sales. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Jobbers quote: Wood-lined stove boards, 
24-in., $11 per doz.; 26-in., $13 per doz; 
28-in., $15.25 per doz.; 30-in., $17 per doz.; 
33-in., $20.50 per doz.; 36-in., $24.60 per 
doz.; paper-lined stove boards, 24-in., $6.75 
per doz.; 26-in., $7.50 per doz.; 28-in., $8.25 
per doz.; 30-in., $9.60 per doz.; 32-in,, 
$11.65 per doz.; 35-in., $15 per doz. 


Stoves.—The demand for stoves has 
been somewhat of a disappointment to 
date, but is expected to pick up later 
on. Stocks are in good shape and prices 
firm. 

Stove Pipe.—Jobbers handling this 
line report business as still good, par- 
ticularly for the country trade. There 
have been no price changes. 


Jobbers quote: Royal grade stove pipe, 
6-in., 17c. per joint; 7-in., 20c. per joint; 
stove pipe elbows, 6-in., $1.65 per doz; 
7-in., $2.25 per doz. 


Steel Squares.—Manufacturers of 
steel squares have reduced their prices 
10 per cent and local jobbers have 
changed their prices accordingly. 

Wire Products.—The demand for wire 
products is spotty, as this is the season 
of the year where little is expected in 
this line. There have been no recent 
price changes. 

Wrenches.—Some. manufacturers of 
wrenches have made reductions during 
the past week. Agricultural wrenches 
were reduced 10 per cent, and a similar 
drop took place in drop forge wrenches. 
The latter are now quoted at 40 off. 
A new price on Westcott wrenches was 
recently put into effect, these being 
quoted at 20 off, instead of net list. 

Zine Oilers.—A reduction in zinc oil- 
ers became effective on Dec. 1. The new 
price is 25 and 10 off as-compared with 
10 and 10. 


weather gets colder. Prospects are for 
a large amount of business beginning 
in the early spring, and dealers should 
make preparations for a big year in 
builders’ hardware, 

Axes.—Sales are considered only as 
fair. Stocks are ample. Prices remain 
as when last quoted. 


We 
Single bit, 
weights. 

Brads.—Brads continue to be steady 


sellers, and a very satisfactory volume 


jobbers’ stock 
$19.50, base 


local 
double bit, 


quote from 
$14.50; 
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of business is being done. Prices re- 
main as for some time past. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Brads in bulk, 75 per cent; in small pack- 
ages, 70 per cent. 

Bolts.—Sales in general remain rather 
dull, although here and there there 
seems to be some slight improvement. 
Manufacturing conditions are poor, 
which fact has held down sales of bolts. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 60 per cent; large 
earriage bolts, 50-5 per ‘cent; small ma- 
chine bolts, 60-10 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 55-5 per cent; stove bolts, 75-10 per 
cent; lag screws, 60-10 per cent. 


Coal Hods.—There is a fairly active 
demand for coal hods, but sales have 
undoubtedly reached their highest point 
for this season. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Japanned, open, 17-in., $3.95; Japanned, 
open, 18-in., $4.40; Japanned funnel, 17-in., 
$4.95; Japanned funnel, 18-in., $5.45; gal- 
vanized, open, 17-in., $5.25: galvanized, 
open, 18-in., $5.70; galvanized funnel, 17- 
in., $6.45; galvanized funnel, 18-in., $7. 
All prices per dozen. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—While there remains a fairly 
steady sale the demand is gradually 
slowing up as the winter season sets in. 
Prices remain the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28 gage, 5-in., lap joint, sin- 
gle head, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor 
pipe, 28 gage, corrugated, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $1.63 per doz. 

Files.—Sales of files remain about the 
same as usual, and no particular im- 
provement is looked for during the next 
few weeks. Prices remain as when last 


- quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 60 per cent; Arcade files, 
60-10 per cent; Riverside files, 65-10 per 
cent. 

Galvanized Ware. — Manufacturers 
and jobbers report buying as being on 
a hand to mouth basis; no dealer ‘carry- 
ing more stock than absolutely neces- 
sary. Prices remain as for some time 
past. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Galvanized tube No. 1, $6.40 per uoz.; No. 
2, $7.20; No. 3, $8.40; heavy galvanized, 
No. 1, $18.50; No. 2, $20.50; No. 3, $22.80; 
standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $2.24; 
12-qt., $2.46; 14-qt.. $2.75; 16-qt. stock 
pails, $4.35; 18-qt., $4.80. 

Glass and Putty.—While there is still 
some demand for these items sales are 
rapidly dropping as the winter weather 
sets in. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength, 80 per cent; double 
strength window glass, 82 per cent. Com- 
mercial putty in bladders, $4.10 per ecwt. 

Lanterns.—Business is considered fair 
in communities where there is need of 
lanterns. Prices remain as when last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Tubular long globe, $14 per doz.; tubular 
short globe, $13.25 per doz.; tubular dash, 
$17.60 per doz. 

Nails.—There is a fairly steady de- 
mand, but not as heavy as a few weeks 
ago. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4 base; cement- 
coated nails, $3.40 base. 

Oil Heaters.—Sales of oil heaters are 
only fair as it is getting rather late in 
season. Prices are the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Japanned, polished steel, 3-qt. capacity, 
$3.50 each; nickeled, polished steel, 4-qt. 
capacity, $5.40 each: blue enameled body, 
4-qt. capacity, $7 each. 


Paper.—There continues to be a 
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rather good demand for builders’ paper 
of all kinds. There is no change in 


prices. 

We quote from _ local jo rs’ stocks: 
No. 2 tarred felt, $2.80 per threaded 
felt, $1.58; red rosin sheathi: $2.90 per 
cwt. 

Registers.—The market for registers 
remains rather inactive, sales being 


very small. Prices are firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Cast steel registers, 30 per cent from stand 
ard price lists. 

Rope.—The price on pure manila rope 
has advanced since the last report. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Pure manila rope, 19%c. per lb. base; purt 
sisal rope, 14%4c. per lb. base. 


Sandpaper.—While the demand is 
slowing up somewhat there is still a 
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A good deal of interest is being 
shown by the New York trade in the 
report that the first actual steps have 
been taken in the formation of a giant 
steel combination which will rank sec- 
ond only to the United States Steel 
Corporation. This combination will be 
larger, it is said, than any other com- 
bination which could be formed by con- 
solidating all the other independent 
steel companies of the country. Meet- 
ings have been held in New York by 
representatives of seven concerns, 
Which combined have a producing ca- 
pacity of 7,400,000 tons of steel. 

A merger of these seven companies 
into one corporation would bring to- 
gether all of the principal and several 
of the secondary concerns in the cen- 
tral industrial territory from Philadel- 
phia, west to Chicago, except the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. and a few other 
smaller concerns. 

It is expected that representatives 
of the companies interested in the mer- 
ger will meet again on Dec. 7, when it 
is anticipated that formal consolidation 
will be terminated. 
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good demand for sandpaper. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade No. 1 at $7.20 per ream; second 
grade No. 1 at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 gar- 
net paper at $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—The demand for sash 
cord remains quite active. Prices re- 
main as for the past few weeks. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grades from 5Sc. to 65c. per Ib.; ordi 
nary sash cord from 36c. t6 40c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights——The demand for 
weights is perhaps at its height in view 
of the fact that most of the summer 
construction work is now being com- 
pleted. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
$2.30 per cwt 

Screws.—There is a fairly active de- 
mand for screws, although the total 
sales are far below normal. Prices re- 
main the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Flat head bright screws, 80 per cent: round 
head blued screws, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned screws, 70 per cent; flat h 
brass screws, 7214 per cent; round h 
brass screws, 70 por cent. 


Snow Shovels and Sidewalk Scrapers. 
—Due to heavy snowfalls there is a very 
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brisk demand for shovels and scrapers. 
Jobbers stocks are ample, and prices 
remain as when last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wood, straight handle, $5.20 per doz. : steel 


jade, straight handle, $4.50 per doz.; gal- 
vanized steel blade, D handle, $11 per doz.; 
steel sidewalk scrapers, $4.50 per doz. 


Steel Sheets.—The demand for steel 
sheets continues to be very light. Prices 
show no further change since last week’s 
report, 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 

\-gage galvanized sheets, $5.25 per cwt.; 
gage black sheets, $4.25 per cwt. 

Steel Traps.—Considerably more in- 
terest is now being shown in steel traps, 
and a fair volume of business should be 
done for the next few weeks. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
In doz lots: Victor No. 0. $1.71; No. 1, 
$2.01; No. 1% »: No. 2, $4.21; New- 
house No. 6. $4.7 No. 1, $5.62: No, 1%, 


$8.50: No g 


Stove Goods.—Sales of stove goods 
continue to be fair, but are gradually 
falling off as the season advances. 
Prices are as last quoted. 









We quote from |! bers’ stocks: 
Stove boards, crystal x 28, $16.15; 
30 x 30. $ 15; F 6.10 
pipe, unifor bluec¢ gag 
per crate K. D lbows 
corrugated, $1.56 doz.; 6-i i 
charcoal iron, $2.05 doz.: dampers, cas 
iron, wood or coil handle, $1.50 doz.; 


shovels, japanned, 15-in.. 75c. doz.; ja- 
janned jumbo, 211%4-in., $1.70; japanned 
jumbo junior, 14-in., 60c. doz 


Tin Plate——The demand continues to 
be rather dull. There has been no 
change since the reductions reported 
last week. 





We quote from local jobbe stocks: 
Furnace coke 1CL, 20 x 28, $13.5 roofing 
tin 1C, 20 x 28, 8-Ilb. coat $13.50 





Washers.—There continues to be a 
very light demand for washers. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 

wi t 
One-h t steel, $6.45 per cwt.: 
l-in. wrought steel, $6 per cwt. 

Weatherstrip——The bulk of the de- 
mand for the Fall season is undoubtedly 
now over. Prices are unchanged. 


quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
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We quote from local jobbers’ ‘stocks: 
Wood and felt, %-in. and %&-in., $2.10 per 
100 ft.; l-in., $2.85 per 100 ft. 


Wheelbarrows.—Sales of barrows re- 
main only fair in line with general con- 
ditions. Prices are firm. 

We quote from 
Wood stave fully 
1 tubular steel 
$5.40 each 

Wire.—Sales of wire continue to be 
rather slow and inattive. Prices re- 
main the same. 

We quote from local jobber Ks 
Barbed wire, painted cattle. $0 1 
$3.43: galvanized cattle S 
hog wire, $3.60: galv 
$4.05: smooth black a 
per ecwt.: smooth gals 


%, $4.20 per cwrt 


ers’ stocks 
per doz No 
each; No. 1 garden 
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Richard A. Becker Dies 
Richard A. Becker, president of the 
R. A. Becker Varnish Co., Cincinnati, 


died at his residence in that city re- 
tly at the age of sixty. Mr. Becker 
had been engaged in the varnish busi- 


ness in Cincinnati for over forty years, 
and was prominently identified with the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, serving as 
president for two terms. A son and 
daughter survive him. 
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Philadelphia Dealers Hold Salesmen’s Night 


Interesting Addresses to Employees Feature 
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Recent Meeting of Retail Hardware 
Association of Philadelphia 


“I have experienced the life of a 
salesman in a hardware store for many 
years, and realize the value of getting 
close to an employer for information. 
I also realize I might have been of 
more value to my employer had I been 
in a position to reveal some things I 
observed in my work,” said President 
Harry D. Kaiser in opening the “Sales- 
men’s Night” meeting of the Retail 
Hardware Association of Philadelphia, 
November 17, in the Grand Fraternity 
Building, Philadelphia. 

“While you may have your doubts 
and misgivings,” President Kaiser con- 
tinued, “let me tell you that your em- 
ployer wants to help you at all times. 
I know for now that I am an employer 
and have passed through all stages, I 
am more firmly convinced as each day 
goes by that a store succeeds only 
through the closest kind of co-opera- 
tion on the part of its entire organi- 
zation.” 


Address of E. J. Gantz 


The principal speaker of the evening 
was E. J. Gantz, New York, an official 
of the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Gantz, in his introductory remarks, 
drew the attention of those present to 
the change of times and its benefit to 
the business world in general. He 
cited how utterly impossible during the 
old days it would have been to hold 
such a meeting of competitors, to say 
nothing of a mixed gathering such as 
he was addressing. He recalled the 
days when competing merchants would 
not even so much as speak to one 
another on meeting—“I am always as 
interested,” Mr. Gantz said, “in know- 
ing who is the manager of an organi- 
zation as I am in the organization it- 
self. I believe in saleswomen, be- 
cause both men and women are required 
in the successful conduct of a well or- 
ganized store in order to take proper 
care of all departments of the work. 
A clerk must understand as well as the 
employer that he is a servant of the 
public. A clerk also represents and 
interprets the policies of the house, 
and should consider it an honor and be 
glad to serve the house and public 
equally well. If you are not of this 
type I have no message for you. For 
an opportunity a man will sacrifice and 
give the best that he has. 

“Clerks are salespeople and do more 
than wait on the trade—they sell to 
the trade which is vastly different than 
waiting on the trade. If I asked you 
how many have studied salesmanship, 
what would be your answer? Sales- 
manship—if you want money it is 
there—if you want to satisfy your 
own selfish demands for money—it is 
there. If achievement is your desire— 
it is there and achievement means 
wealth and position. A man wants to 


feel he is master of something. A 
woman wants to feel she is mistress of 
something. Real living lies in achieve- 
ment and ability. 


Always Give Service 


“In your chosen field you have found 
the public indifferent and little inter- 
ested in your affairs or in you, but in 
the store they want personal interest 
and attention. How do you receive a 
man or woman who enters ‘your store? 
You can win or repel at a glance. The 
look or voice can induce a customer to 
wait or become impatient and leave. 
There is always an interval of time 
before an actual purchase—what do 
you do in that time? There is also a 
little time involved in the wrapping 
and delivery of a purchase. Can you 
make a sale during these intervals or 
do you merely wait without recommend- 
ing an article than may be suggested 
by the actual sale of goods which the 
customer has sold him or herself. 

“People have too much money! You 
may be surprised at this remark but 
the bank statements of balances prove 
this to be a fact, and it is your busi- 
ness to pry that money loose from the 
bank and keep it in circulation—that’s 
salesmanship. 

“There was a barber in Newark who 
decided to become a salesman. He 
started with razors—I say started— 
because the sale of a razor suggested 
strops, cups, brushes, etc., with the re- 
sult that his individual sale instead of 
being simply a razor extended to the 
other articles until they amounted to 
from $3.00 to $25.00. He later connected 
with a sporting goods house, and in 
selling a canoe which averaged from 
$55 to $65, he completed the sale and 
while waiting’ for the completion of 
the transaction he invariably and ap- 
parently, carelessly tossed a cushion or 
two in the canoe—then seeing the eye 
of the customer attracted he would add 
pennants or the Stars and Stripes— 
and if he felt the customer might stand 
it, a victrola. The result was that his 
average sales amounted to $160 each, 
although the deal had apparently been 
closed at $65—perfectly legitimate and 
no intrusion as the customer usually 
needs the complete equipment. 


The Value of Specialization 


“There was a ‘young man who se- 
cured a job in a Paterson store and on 
looking over the stock he noted the 
great variety of merchandise and de- 
cided to specialize. Out of some 2,000 
articles he selected hand saws. He se- 
cured all the saw literature possible 
and studied hard with the result that 
he became famous in that region as a 
saw expert. The sales of that concern 
in saws were consequently tremendous 


—now he is vice-president of one of the 
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largest saw manufacturing plants in 
the United States. 

“Now a word to you employers. You 
should never let a specialist go from 
your organization, as he is of inesti- 
mable value and furthermore, you 
should see that he is recognized. An 
employer is oftentimes not wise enough 
to give his employees a vision of his 
future or theirs, hence his loss and 
theirs. The men I have mentioned 
should never have been permitted to 
leave the organizations, for with their 
ability they were of as great value to 
the original employers as to those who 
made them greater offers in recognition, 

“In the natural course of events you 
are surely going to be offered better 
positions—are you prepared? Some- 
one is watching you if you have ability 
and use it—maybe not in your particu- 
lar line but somewhere. I have in mind 
a ticket seller on one of our great rail- 
roads who had sold tickets from his 
little office for a number of years— 
there did not seem to be much of'a 
future for him, but he kept busy and 
gave the job all he had until one day 
a broker stopped and told him to quit 
the job and come with him, as he had 
observed his methods and work—to-day 
that former ticket seller is one of the 
financial powers of this country—the 
railroad people were blind, but the 
broker was not, while the ticket seller 
was prepared. 


Lack of Interest 


“To a large extent I find the uni- 
versal selling force disinterested and 
the national slogan appears to be ‘that 
will do’. If what we handle will hang 
together and make a good appearance 
it is generally considered to be good 
enough and we are prone to neglect 
the finishing touch. The average man 
applies about 15 or 25 per cent of abil- 
ity and says ‘that will do’, it is our 
national fault. We lack interest as a | 
whole and don’t get anywhere. Have 
you ever noticed a man who loses out 
on numerous love affairs? He gets 
desperately in earnest then and goes 
out with a tremendous determination— 
then he gets a girl—you can’t stop 
him. 

“What real knowledge have you of 
the merchandise in your store? People 
must know what they are buying. Can 
you furnish the knowledge required or 
do you ask a customer to make a pur- 
chase of goods you know nothing 
about? 

“A lack of enthusiasm is evident in 
the average store. I have noticed 
clerks who represented the acme of las- 
situde—who looked down the counter 
to see who would serve a customer 
other than himself—I have no message 
for that man. When a house has put 
its interest in your control it has 
conferred the highest honor within 
its power. If you are enthusiastic 
no power on earth can hold you from 
the highest pinnacle of success.” 

Following the meeting an informal 
dance was held and_ refreshments 
served. 





